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Method Shown How 
To Make Research 
In Rural Insurance 





Report of Social Science Research 
Council Edited by Harvard 
Economics Professor 


OFFER OF FELLOWSHIPS 


Part of Specific Investigations 
Planned and Financed by 
Learned Bodies 








The Social Science Research Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, has gotten 
out its report on what should be the 
scope and méthod of research in agricul- 
tural insurance. The objectives of the 
report are to outline the subjects; to 
show its relationship to other parts of 
the general insurance field on the one 
hand and to other parts of agricultural 
economics on the other. 

The Social Science Research Council is 
a corporation representing learned Am- 
erican bodies which are furthering re- 
search development in the social science 
through planning and financing specific 
investigations. 

It grants fellowships for the training 
of personnel. The learned bodies are 
these: 

American Anthropological Association, 
American Economic Association, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, American 
Political Science Association, American 
Statistical Association, American Socio- 
logical Association. 

The Contributors 


The insurance research report is edited 
by John D. Black, professor, Depart- 
ment of economics, Harvard. One of the 
contributors is G. Wright Hoffman, pro- 
fessor of insurance, Wharton School of 
Finance, U. of P. Other contributors 
follow : 

S. Bruce Black, president, Liberty 
Mutual. 

William L. Cavert, extension econo- 
mist, University Farm, St. Paul. 

H. Cyrus, junior economist, Federal 
Farm Board, Washington. 

Henry Giese, professor, Department of 
Agricultural Engineering, Iowa State 
College. 

J. A. Hodges, assistant professor, De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Sherman Johnson, Department of Ag- 
ticultural Economics, South Dakota State 
College. 

Hutzel Metzger, economist, Federal 

arm Board, Washington. 

J. D. Pope, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala. 

N. Valgren, senior agricultural 
conomist, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Hubert W. Yount, associate actuary, 

iberty Mutual. : 

S. Bruce Black’s part of the report has 
0 do with insurance of farmers against 


(Continued on Page 2%) 
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The “Big Case’’ Egg 


A “believe it or not!” story—happened in our neigh- 
borhood. Egg boiled hard, to garnish coleslaw. House- 
wife cracks it, shell parts, knife starts to slice the white 
and stops suddenly upon a hard substance. Hussif 
discovers a second egg, completely formed, shell, yolk, 
and white, beneath that outer layer of albumin. Great 
excitement!—a solitary experience of a long life-time. 


Eggs both small and large, and not the rare “double 
portion,” are our daily food. So with applicants. It’s 
not the big case, that we may happen on once in a blue 
moon,—and likely enough is declined,—that provides 
sustenance for us and our families. It is the small and 
large that make the average successful underwriter’s 
profitable run. He lives well, while the young, nose-in- 
air, big-case aspirant starves, goes threadbare, and 
before very long tumbles or is shot out of the business. 


Let us leave the exclusively big case field to big men, 
who gained their big-case ability by working upward 
from apprentice beginnings. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 























Canadian Committee 
Gives Opportunity For 
Investment Discussion 


It Meets Under Auspices of Ca- 
nadian Life Underwriters 
Association 


SOME SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 








Provisions of Trust Deeds, Deposit 
Agreements and Bondholders 
Committees 

Following a meeting of the senior rep- 
resentatives of the investment depart- 
ments of companies in the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers’ Association there was 
formed a securities committee, the object 
being that it would be advantageous to 
companies to have opportunities to dis- 
cuss among themselves matters relating 
to investments. There are forty-six com- 
panies in the association. Since the for- 
mation of the corimittee under the chair- 
manship of A. E. Pequegnat there have 
been six or seven meetings. H. R. 
Stephenson was elected vice-chairman 

A sub-committee was appointed to 
study the various phases of the subject 
of trust deeds and endeavor to improve 
future trust deeds from the viewpoint of 
the investor. Particular attention was 
drawn to the following matters: 


Uniformity of provisions. 
Description of charged properties. 
Release of charged properties. 
Sinking Fund provisions. 
Extraordinary resolutions. 
Trustee’s responsibilities. 


Deposit Agreements 


On the subject of deposit agreements a 
sub-committee was appointed. It is con- 
sidering the following items: 

The necessity of deposit agreements. 

Control of the personnel of bondhold- 

ers’ committees. 

Restriction of powers of bondholders’ 

committees. 

Expenses of bondholders’ committees. 

Information relating to proceedings of 

bondholders’ committees. 

Withdrawal privilege. 

Another subject discussed has been tax 
on sale or transfer of securities. 


Editorial and News Publicity of Life 


Insurance 


At the last meeting of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers’ Association 
Chairman William Wallace of the com- 
mittee on institutional advertising made 
the following statement relative to edi- 
torial and news publicity of life insur- 
ance: 

“With regard to news and editorial 
publicity, we recommend a definite policy 
of releasing, quarterly, interviews with 
executives of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers’ Association. A test inter- 
view this year with G. Cecil Moore, 
president of the Life Officers’ Associa- 
tion, sent to all the daily and farm pa- 
pers on the institutional advertising list, 
met with a very favorable reception. We 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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MEET 
RUDOLPH J. PICKARD 
OFFICE MANAGER 


There are no miracles in office management— 


But “Pick,” as he is called by our Associates, is doing a great job. 
His several years experience in general agency practice and routine 
and his more recent connection with the Insurance Trust Depart- 
ment of The Chase National Bank have fitted him to sense and 


serve the needs of policyholders and underwriters alike. 


Building good will through courteous and efficient service is 
Mr. Pickard’s slogan and by putting it into practice he is building 


good will for life underwriters generally. 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
347 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U., 


Production Manager. 
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Companies Generally Postpone lowa 


Farm Foreclosures 


It became known this week that some leading life insurance companies 
have adopted a policy in Iowa which practically amounts to a temporary 
postponement of foreclosures of farms in that state by those companies. In- 
surance companies and some other institutions holding mortgages had been 
asked by Governor Clyde L. Herring of Iowa to suspend foreclosures. 

The situation reached the daily newspapers of the country when Presi- 
dent Thomas A. Buckner of New York Life, which in 1931 had $1,838,000 
ef the nearly $400,000,000 of farm mortgages in Iowa held by life compa- 
nies, issued a statement that his company had given instructions to suspend 
the foreclosure of mortgages on Iowa farms pending further consideration 
of the farmers’ difficulties by the Iowa legislature. 


As soon as the evening newspapers of 
Monday printed Mr. Buckner’s statement 
reporters in many parts of the country 
saw insurance executives, asking them 
for statements. Hartford companies in- 
terviewed by the Courant of that city 
stated their position of doing everything 
they could to help the situation and sev- 
eral said they had communicated with 
Governor Herring expressing their will- 
ingness to postpone foreclosures for the 
time being. In fact, that generally had 
been their policy for some time. For 
months the attitude of insurance com- 
panies has been not to foreclose unless 
they had to do so; and they have in the 
main treated farmers with remarkable 
consideration, building up immense good 
will for insurance institutions. When 
foreclosing was a necessity they have 
greatly improved the property and have 
aided farmers in many ways. Unfortu- 
nately, a different treatment of the farm- 
ers has been given by some other mort- 
gagees and lien owners, such as those 
who hold second, third and fourth mort- 
gages and chattel mortgages. For much 
of the antagonism and resentment on the 
part of borrowers these holders of infe- 
rior liens must bear a large share of re- 
sponsibility. 

_The reason that the Iowa situation is 
in the forefront at the present time is 
not only because the Governor of that 
state took the initiative in making his 
request of mortgagees not to foreclose 
at this time, but the law of Iowa rela- 
tive to foreclosures has somewhat differ- 
ent angles than in the other states, mak- 
ing the Iowa situation individualistic. 
Furthermore, there is more Iowa activity 
mM co-operative movements of a helpful 
nature. For instance the Iowa Senate 
Committee on Emergency Legislation has 
approved a proposal to form a state- 
wide organization to assist both mort- 
Sagors and mortgagees. Furthermore, 
county committees in that state under 
the auspices of the State Farm Bureau 
have been doing good work in trying to 
case things up, and keep the right kind 
of farmer on his farm. On the county 
committees are some of the best people 
m the state 

we en H..S. Nollen of the Equita- 
de —_ o Towa wired The Eastern Un- 
“writer as follows in explanation of the 
= cote the companies: “The Equitable 
eel om other Towa companies upon 
re f sovernor Herring’s proclamation 
sreed to observe its spirit and file no 


ew petitions and defer pending cases.” 


The Prudential’s Position 


ie 
President Duffield of the Prudential 
week issued the following statement 


sto the Press: 


The Prudential has consistently taken 


the attitude that the public welfare is 
best served by the individual ownership 
of property. It has, therefore, freely lent 
its financial aid to prospective home and 
farm owners. The long continued de- 
pression has in many cases created a 
situation which is difficult for property 
owners to meet. We have for the last 
few years in such cases extended leni- 
ency to borrowers where we were im- 
pressed by the ultimate ability on the 
part of the home and farm owner to pro- 
tect his equity. It is clear that the pri- 
mary obligation of the Prudential is the 
protection of the funds entrusted to it by 
its policyholders. Within the limits of 
this obligation we will continue to exer- 
cise all possible leniency in an endeavor 
to provide for a continued farm and 
home ownership. The agricultural situa- 
tion is peculiarly distressing, engaging 
the attention of national and state gov- 
ernments. We have, therefore, felt justi- 
fied in postponing any foreclosure action 
on owner-occupied farms until the situa- 
tion has developed more definitely.” 


President Ecker’s Statement 


Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, made the following 
statement, “I have read in the press vari- 
ous statements as to action on the part 
of life insurance companies concerning 
the farm mortgage situation. On the 
part of the Metropolitan, it has been our 
consistent policy for the past two years 
to work out with our borrowers methods 
satisfactory to them and fair to the poli- 
cyholders represented by the company, 
to the end that earnest farmers, desirous 
of keeping their homes and working out 
their problems, shall have the fullest con- 
sideration and co-operation from us. This 
policy on our part is well-known in the 
farming communities and has met with 
many favorable comments from the 
farmers themselves. There are cases 
where we are obliged to foreclose but 
they are practically limited to cases 
where the farmer is unwilling to carry 
on or to try to do his part toward work- 
ing out his problem or, in certain in- 
stances, where we are practically forced 
to foreclose by reason of the action of 
second mortgagees, holders of chattel 
mortgages, or crop mortgages who un- 
dertake to enforce their subsequent liens. 
In such cases the owner of the first mort- 
gage has no alternative but to foreclose 
to protect his rights. We are not chang- 
ing our policy or undertaking to do any- 
thing new or different. 

“We believe the best interests of farm 
borrowers will be served by close co- 
operation with lending institutions rather 
than by seeking legislation to unduly re- 
strict by compulsion of law free action 
on the part of the borrower and lender. 
In fact we have received letters from 


Co-operate With State Authorities In Situ- 
ation; Practice of Leniency With Owner’ 


Borrowers Has Been General With Insur- 
ance Company Lenders for Some Time. 


Farm Mortgage Low-Down 

Striking newspaper headlines, which 
appeared all over the country this 
week, stating that life insurance com- 
panies had declared “moratoriums” on 
farm loans, do not represent the true 
situation. There has been no whole- 
sale suspension of payments due on 
farm mortgages by any company. 
There has been no real change in the 
policy that has been followed by com- 
panies during the past couple of years 
towards farm mortgage foreclosures 
which policy has been one of extreme 
leniency and helpful co-operation, par- | 
ticularly towards owner-borrowers. 
What really happened is this: 

Because of an unusual situation in | 
lowa companies have been co-operat- | 
ing with state authorities and gene:r- 
ally have postponed for the time be- 
ing all foreclosure proceedings on 
farm mortgages in that state. One 
of the causes of the situation is the 
pressure of persons holding liens in- 
ferior to the first mortgages which 
are largely held by life insurance com- 
panies; and this pressure has some- 
times forced life insurance companies 
to foreclose (when they would not 
ordinarily have done so) in order to 
protect their interests and that of 
their policyholders. 














borrowers expressing this thought as 
their views.” 
Equitable Society 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
authorized the following statement: 

“As to mortgages on farm properties, 
wherever situated, it is the Society’s pol- 
icy to deal with specific cases and not to 
apply a general rule of leniency but to 
extend relief only to such borrowers as 
apply for and upon investigation are 
found to need it. For more than two 
years it has been the Society’s practice 
to extend some leniency where an ex- 
amination indicates that a borrower, liv- 
ing on his farm, is honestly attempting 
to meet his mortgage obligations. The 
Equitable’s experience indicates that the 
wisdom of handling these cases on an 
individual basis rather than by general 
rule has been fully appreciated both by 
borrowers and by the interested public 
authorities.” 


Travelers Policy 

President Zacher of the Travelers in 
response to the request of the Associated 
Press wired as follows, “Our policy as 
to all mortgage loans is to co-operate to 
the fullest extent possible in aiding the 
owner to retain possession.” 

New York Life’s Statement 

The New York Life Insurance Co. is- 
sued the following statement: 

“Pursuant to the request contained in 
the proclamation of the Governor of 
Iowa, Thomas A. Buckner, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
announces that instructions have been 
issued by the company suspending fore- 
closure of mortgages on Iowa farms, 
pending further consideration of the 
farmers’ difficulties by the Legislature 
of that state. 

“Mr. Buckner states that for some time 
past it has been the practice of the New 
York Life Insurance Company not to 


foreclose farm mortgages for non-pay- 
ment of interest or taxes, although they 
may be long past due, provided the com- 
pany is satisfied the owner living upon 
the farm is endeavoring to keep up the 
property and is doing his best to meet 
his obligations. It has not been the prac- 
tice of the company to institute fore- 
closure proceedings for non-payment of 
curtailments of principal. 

“He further states that the company 
is fully aware of and is deeply inter- 
ested in the problem that confronts the 
farm population today, and has long 
since notified its correspondents of its 
willingness to renew farm mortgages 
upon the most liberal terms consistent 
with the company’s obligation to its pol- 
icyholders.” 

As Seen in Hartford 

Daily papers interviewed a number of 
Hartford companies Monday on the farm 
mortgage situation. They were quoted 
as follows: 

S. F. Westbrook, vice-president Aetna 
Life, and chairman of the Committee of 
Fourteen formed by insurance compa- 
nies making an intensive study of the 
farm mortgage situation: 

“For many months past it has been 
the policy of the Aetna Life in dealing 
with its farm mortgagors to use the 
utmost leniency. There are many cases 
which involved the utter abandonment 
of the land by the mortgagor, where 
foreclosure of our mortgage is impera- 
tive. There are other cases where the 
burden of debt to creditors junior to us 
is of such heavy proportions that the 
borrower has no chance under the most 
favorable condition to recoup. It is in 
these two classes where the great ma- 
jority of our foreclosures have occurred. 

“In the case of the mortgagor whose 
burden of indebtedness other than his 
indebtedness to us is not heavy, where 
he shows a real interest in the continued 
occupancy of his farm and an intent to 
co-operate with us, we are straining 
every effort to maintain him on his land. 
This is particularly true of the owner- 
occupant. 

“This policy has been in force with us 
for several months past, and in every 
State in the Union where we hold mort- 
gages, each case is viewed on its own 
merits. 

“The recent proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor of Iowa asking all mortgagees to 
restrain from further foreclosures until 
adequate legislation is enacted has occa- 
sioned our refraining from foreclosures 
where the land has been abandoned or 
where the owner is burdened with im- 
possible debts. Such action on our part 
is temporary only because there can be 
no other solution of such invoked cases.” 

Connecticut Mutual and Phoenix 

The policy of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. in regard to mort- 
gage loans is indicated in the following 
statement: “The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. has for some time 
past been co-operating to the fullest ex- 
tent with its farm loan borrowers and 
has been extending leniency in all cases 
where such action seemed to be warrant- 
ed. It is not forcing the payment of 
principal installments at the present 
time. It is extending and renewing 
loans in practically all cases where the 
borrower is endeavoring to meet his, 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Metropolitan Life Assets, Income 
And Payments Reach New High 


The Metropolitan Life will distribute 
its 26,000,000 


s during 1932, the 


this year to policyholders 


from its earning second 
ageregate dividend in the com- 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
Metropolitan, 
amount reserved for dividends 


largest 
pany’s history, pres- 
ident of the 
The total 
to policyholders, payable in 1933, is $101,- 
685,956, or only $714,808 less than the rec- 
ord amount of $102,400,764 declared for 
1932. At the same time, the 
added $26,550,000 to 


announced. 


company 
its conting rency re- 
increased its unassigned, or 
$13,541,502, 


its balance 


serves, and 


surplus, funds by bringing 
the latter 
to nearly 
$240,811,739 
savings due to favorable mortality, Mr. 
Ecker explained, made it possible for 
the Metropolitan to distribute more than 
one hundred million dollars to its policy- 


item of sheet up 


a quarter of a billion dollars 


Decreased expenses and 


holders for the second successive year. 
To the company’s industrial policy- 
holders, who constitute the greater num- 


ber, $50,648,419 of the total dividend will 
be apportioned. 

The Ordinary dividends total $48,756,- 
rainst $52,406,630 paid in 1932. 
it was explained, is due to 
the adoption of a somewhat lower Or- 
dinary dividend scale and in large part 
reflects the reduced distribution on those 
policies containing the disability annuity 
provision. 

Accident and Health dividends declared 
for 1933 amount to $2,280,765. 

Including the declaration for 1933, the 
Metropolitan has paid or credited to its 
policyholders since its organization a to- 
tal of $823,137,178 in the form of divi- 
dends or bonuses. 

According to the financial statement 
presented to the board of directors to- 
day, the company’s assets were increased 
by $179,256,772 during 1932, and stood 
at $3.769,372,425 on December 31 last, 
thereby continuing the Metropolitan in 
its long-held position as the largest fi- 
nancial institution in the world. Income 
for the year, totaling $921,953,101, was 
the largest in the company’s history. 
Payments to policyholders also reached 
a record figure in 1932, being well over 
half a billion dollars—$562,804,651. Of 
this total, $151,262,286 was paid in death 
benefits, while more than two and one- 
half times that amount, or over $400,- 
000,000, was paid to living policyholders 
in the form of matured endowments, an- 
nuities, disability benefits, dividends, 
cash surrender values, etc. Payments ¢o 
policyholders averaged $3,856.94 a min- 
ute for each business day of eight hours 
throughout the year, the company re- 
ported. 

Mr. Ecker pointed out that notwith- 
standing extraordinary payments to pol- 
icyholders and applic ations for policy 
loans in 1932, the company’s income, av- 
eraging $3,032,740 a day, afforded ample 
means for making current payments to 
policyholders and necessary additions to 
reserves, as well as sufficient funds for 


772, as as 
This de crease, 





expense and to provide a substantial ad- 
dition to surplus. Taking into account, 
the reinvestment of maturing securities 
and increase in assets, the company 


made more than $300,000,000 of new in- 
vestments during the year, and increased 
its cash balance by $24.269,154. 

The amount of paid-for life insurance 


issued, revived and increased by the 
Metropolitan in 1932 was reported as to- 
taline $3,273.178,268, of which $1,555.395,- 


118 was Industrial insurance, $1.571,593,- 
135 Ordinary insurance, and $146,190,015 
Group insurance. 

At the end of the vear, the company 
had in force $9,903,141,559, or about 128% 
of all Ordinary insurance in force in all 
United States companies; $6,535,046,064. 
or 376% of all Industrial insurance, and 
$2,542,555,585, or 28.3% of all Group in- 


-a grand total of $18,980,743,208, 


surance— 


or 18.3% of all business in force in all 
United States companies. 

The production in 1932 was at the 
average daily rate of 20,244 policies for 
$10,767,034, issued, revived and increased, 
it was announced. 

“An important additional 
does not appear in the 
ment,” said Mr. Ecker, “was that the 
number of employes in cur home and 
head offices was increased by more than 
1,000 during the year.” 


fact which 
financial state- 


NEW STATE MUTUAL TREASURER 


Donald W. Campbell Succeeds George 
W. Mackintire Who Becomes Vice- 
Chairman Finance Committee 
Donald W. Campbell is the new treas- 
urer of the State Mutual Life. He suc- 
ceeds George W. Mackintire, for thirty- 
four years treasurer of the company, who 
has retired from that post to become 
vice-chairman of the finance committee. 
Mr. Campbell has been assistant treas- 
urer of the Worcester company since 
1927. He entered the company’s service 
the year previous, following twelve years’ 
experience in the investment business. A 


native of Wellsboro, Pa., he graduated 
from Princeton in 1914, and later re- 
ceived a commission in the army during 


the World War. 

Among other associations Mr. Camp- 
bell is a past commander of the Devens 
Post of the American Legion; a director, 


Mechanics Bank; trustee, People’s Sav- 
ings Bank; director, Merchants and 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire, f 


and a director of 


the Worcester Y. M. C. 


30TH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Reliance Life is planning a thir- 
congress, to be 


May. 


tieth 
held 


anniversary sales 


at Hot Springs, Va., next 
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Life Insurance Is the Best Investment 
Because It Is 


Always Worth 100 Cents on the Dollar 


The 1-2-3 of Life Insurance 


1. Life insurance is INVESTMENT. 
Life insurance is SAFE INVESTMENT. 
3. Life insurance becomes INCOME INVEST- 


MENT to replace earned income when that 


becomes necessary. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, 
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Penn Mutual Life Continues 


Same Dividends As Last Year 

President William A. Law of the 
Mutual Life that the 
of trustees has ordered the continuance 


Penn 


announces board 


during 1933 of the company’s 1932 divi- 
dend schedule, together with the contin- 
uance of the 5% interest rate on divi- 
dends left to accumulate, and of 4.85% 
on option settlements of policy proceeds. 


Illinois Life Reinsurance 


Fifteen reinsurance proposals have 
been filed with the receiver for the 
Illinois Life. They include two mu- 
tualization plans one of which is the 
proposal of the Policyholders Protec- 
tive Committee of which James M. 
Crume is secretary. 










President 


Des MoInes, Iowa 














NEW MANAGER FOR MACCABEES 


Joseph Shelley Takes Charge of New 

York Office; To Develop Full-Time 

Organization 

The new agency manager for the Mac. 
cabees in New York is Joseph Shelley, 
who succeeds M. E. O’Brien, who te- 
signed recently to organize a new com- 
pany to be known as the Jefferson Ne 
tional Life. 

Mr. Shelley, 
manager under Mr. 
successful career in the 
was associated with the 
for sixteen years prior to joining the 
Maccabees in September, 1931, his last 
connection with that company being su- 
pervisor in Brooklyn. Mr. Shelley isa 
large personal producer and _ paid for 
more than $600,000 last year. 

Clem Kettenhofen has been appointed 
assistant agency manager for the Mac- 
cabees in the New York office. He has 
been associated with the agency for a 
year and was previously in the home 
office of the Detroit Life. 

It is Mr. Shelley’s intention to develop 
a sizable full-time production staff. He 
is starting out with a nucleus of twenty- 
five men who have been connected wit! 
the orgnereaition, 


who was formerly district 
O’Brien, has hada 
business. He 
John Hancock 





] 
Seas Senet Trouncer | 

H. M. Trouncer, most distinguished | 
of British actuaries, and actuary and 
manager of the London Life, is to 
retire from that company after being 
with it thirty-eight years. A. W.| 
Evans succeeds him. 





KENTUCKY HOME SITUATION 

The Fidelity & Columbia Trust (o 
of Louisville, has been selected by th 
various factions in the Kentucky Hom 
Life, under agreement with the states 
insurance department, to endeavor t 
work out an acceptable program 
handling affairs of the company, accor 
ing to the announcement of Menefet 
Wirgman, president of the banking 10 
stitution. The Fidelity & Columbia 
served as receivers for Inter Souther 
Life and is fully acquainted with cond: 
tions prevailing. 


STUYVESANT AGENCY LEADS 

With a paid volume of $16,200,000, the 
Stuyvesant Agency of the P rudential in 
New York City, which is managed by 
Andrew Kakoyannis, led all agencies ©! 
the company in 1932. Three other New 


York agencies were also rm the lead 
Johnson & Higgins (Gerald . Eubank 
life manager); P. R. ce iy ‘and Tohr 
A. McNulty. The VanVliet and Keep 


Agency of Newark placed fifth for th 





year. 


MYRICK JANUARY "BUSINESS 

The paid business of the 
Myrick agency of the Mutual Life ™ 
New York City for January was $1, 
715, as compared with $2,907,727 for Ja 
uary, 1932. 
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Hanselman Advanced by 
Union Central Life 


MADE AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





W. Rivers, Paul Hommeyer, C. D. 
+ and H. M. Hamilton Appointed 
Assistant Supts. of Agencies 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Union Central Life Wendell Han- 
selman was appointed superintendent of 
agencies of the company, the announce- 
ment being made by Jerome Clark, vice- 
president in charge of sales. 


As Mr. 





WENDELL F. HANSELMAN 


Hanselman is but thirty-one years old 
he is one of the youngest executives to 
occupy a position at the head of a large 
company field force. 

At the same meeting the following 
four members of the organization were 
appointed assistant superintendents of 
agencies—J. W. Rivers, Paul Hommeyer, 
Clifford D. Erd and Herbert M. Hamil- 
ton. These four assistant superintend- 
ents will aid Superintendent Hanselman 
in directing the activities of the com- 
pany’s 3.000 salesmen in eighty agencies 
located in forty-six states. 

Mr. Hanselman joined the Union Cen- 
tral nine years ago as editor of the com- 
pany’s magazine, “The Agency Bulle- 
tin.” A former newspaper man, he at 
one time was connected with the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer and was later on the 
staff of the Cincinnati Times-Star. In 
1922 he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan where he was a member 
of Delta Tau Delta. During his early 
years with Union Central Life, he 
studied law at night at the Y. M. C. A. 
law school and was admitted to the Ohio 
Bar in July, 1929. He is a native Ohioan, 
his father, Charles F. Hanselman, being 
Principal of the Westwood and Cheviot 
public schools. He was married in 1926 
to Miss Helen Beidewelle, a graduate of 
the University of Cincinnati, where she 
Was prominent in dramatic and musical 
circles. They have two children. 
Careers of Assistant Superintendents 


J. W. Rivers, one of the newly ap- 
pointed assistant superintendents of 
agencies, joined the Union Central in 
September, 1931, as manager of the Ok- 
lahoma City agency after 15 years ex- 
perience in life insurance organization 
work. A year later he was promoted to 
district supervisor of the midwest terri- 
tory. He is a native of Virginia where 
he received his education. He entered 
the insurance business as a solicitor in 
1912, and is widely known in insurance 
circles of the Middle West. 

Paul Hommeyer joined the agency de- 
partment of the Union Central in 1929 
as district supervisor. He has served as 
agency secretary. He is a native of 
Cincinnati and a son of Charles Hom- 
Meyer, vice-president of the Union Cen- 


(Continued on Page 18) 














Sountains of Youth 


If a man really is only “as old as 
he feels,” the human family has 
progressed a long way in its quest 
for long life. 


You can show your Prospect a CERTAIN 
way to an old age of Independence and 
leisure, during which he can indulge a 
dozen hobbies, if he wishes. 


Prudential’s 


Just tell him about The 


Retirement Annuity Policies. 





” STRENGTH OF ¢ 
/ GIBRALTAR / / 








FOUNDED BY 
JOHN F. ORYOEN 








Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















Lowell W. Davis Weds 
Janet Hotchkiss Page 


GENERAL AGENT OF PROVIDENT 





Bride Is Daughter of Travelers Vice- 
President; Junior League Girl 


Studied Abroad 





A wedding of interest to a large num- 
ber of insurance people took place in 
West Hartford, Conn., Wednesday when 
Lowell W. Davis, general agent in Con- 
necticut of the Provident Mutual Life, 
married Miss Janet Hotchkiss Page, 





LOWELL W. DAVIS 


daughter of B. A. Page, vice-president 
of the Travelers, and Mrs. Page. 

The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. W. T. Hooper, St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, West Hartford. 

Mr. Davis is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, class of 1927. For a year after 
graduation he taught in a private school 
in Milwaukee, but decided to go into 
the life insurance work with the Provi- 
dent as a member of the agency depart- 
ment. His energy and initiative won 
him favorable recognition and he was 
sent to Hartford as assistant to Charles 
E. Stockder in 1929 

When Mr. Stockder retired becaus¢ 
of ill health Mr. Davis was appointed by 
the Provident as general agent for Con- 
necticut. The Hartford Agency has made 
a very fine record for itself under Mr 
Davis’ guidance, and he is 
one of the promising members of the 
newer group of General Agents. 

Miss Page attended Oxford Private 
school in Hartford. From there she went 
to Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass., in 1924, 
graduating in June, 1927. In the fall she 
went to Paris to attend Mlle. Ray’s 
School, 28 Rue la Fontaine, Autueil, 
where she received her graduation cer- 
tificate in June the following year, 1928 
After a tour of Europe with her parents 
she returned to Hartford. Since then 
she has been engaged in Junior League, 
amateur dramatics and church work, and 
during one winter studied dramatics in 
New York. She is fond of music (piano 
and voice), is a good tennis player, and 
has a large circle of friends. 


considered 


©: &: ¥. ‘COUTTS CHAIRMAN 
At a general meeting of the Life Of- 
fices Association recently held in London 
C. R. V. Coutts, manager and actuary 
of the Provident Mutual Life Assurance 
Association, was elected chairman, and 
H. E. Melville, actuary and secretary of 
the National Provident Institution, dep- 
uty chairman. 
PROVIDENT 1932 LEADERS 
Donald T. MacKinnon of Detroit led 
the agency force of the Provident Mu- 
tual in 1932. Other leaders were A. E 
Jones, Detroit; Sigourney Mellor, G 
Wright, Jr. W. Kennard, and W. T. 
Smith, all of Philadelphia. 
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Annuity Gains Show 
Changed Viewpoint 


POINTS OUT JOHN M. LAIRD 


Connecticut General’s Annuities Three 
and a Half Times Over 1931; Single 
Premiums Rose 27.5% 


While the income of the American peo- 
ple has been shrinking there has been a 
substantial increase in the amount in- 
vested in life annuities. This reflects the 
new psychology in favor of a definite 
guaranteed income throughout life, in the 
opinion of John M. Laird, vice-president 
of the Connecticut General Life, as ex- 
pressed at a recent meeting of the gen- 
eral agents and managers of that com- 
pany. 

In the Connecticut General, single pre- 
miums rose 27.5% while the company’s 
first premiums for Retirement Annuities, 
for which the owner makes annual pay- 
ments over a period of years, were more 
than three and a half times as great as 
during 1931. The widespread shrinkage in 
investments of various types during the 
last three years has created a great de- 
mand for those investments which even 
in these troublesome times can properly 
be classified as safe, said Mr. Laird. 

Thrifty individuals and financial insti- 
tutions are buying U. S. Government ob- 
ligations with interest yield varying from 
344% to a fraction of 1%.. They want 
an investment which is safe even though 
it yields an extremely small income. 

Similarly, many thoughtful individuals 
are glad to put substantial amounts in 
the hands of life insurance companies 
where they know their investment is 
safe. Here they do not expect to draw 
their money out again in a few months 
but are usually looking far into the fu- 
ture. Frequently their needs can best be 
met by one of the many forms of an- 
nuity. Hand in hand with the new de- 
sire for annuities goes a special interest 
in life and endowment contracts building 
up a substantial equity available in old 
age. 

It is a part of human nature to live in 
the present and let the future take care 
of itself, and with so many pressing de- 
mands of the moment it is difficult for 
anyone to make adequate provision for 
the future, said Mr. Laird. At the same 
time, most worth while people have an 
ambition to leave a substantial estate at 
death and to achieve financial independ- 
ence while still young enough to enjoy 
the feeling of security. A few years ago 
people hoped to get rich by taking a 
flyer in some speculative stock, or par- 
ticipating in an investment trust which 
was supposed to yield at least 20% each 
year. 

Today they have abandoned those fan- 
ciful dreams of easy wealth and have 
fallen back on old-fashioned thrift, con- 
cluded Mr. Laird. There is a renewed 
and abiding faith in insurance as the one 
sure means of meeting unfortunate acci- 
dents and of creating an immediate es- 
tate, combined with an increasing sav- 
ings fund available in old age or any 
emergency. 


Canadian Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


so appreciate the friendly attitude of the 
public press towards life insurance that 
we do not wish to take advantage of the 
generosity of our good friends of the 
press by asking for more than a reason- 
able amount of publicity, but we do be- 
lieve that such quarterly interviews as 
we suggest would justify themselves on 
their news value alone, as well as being 
an excellent means of disseminating 
valuable information. We believe that 
the monthly releases of new business fig- 
ures should be continued 


“Finally, we wish again to call your 
attention to the very valuable support 
given to life insurance this year in the 
editorial and news columns of Canadian 
publications, and to express our appre- 
ciation of it.” 








EXPRESSION of OPINION 


from 


EMINENT AUTHORITY 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, Parsiwent 
STRON G~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 








NEW PHILADELPHIA MANAGER 








David M. Niver Appointed by Guardia 
Life; Experience in Brooklyn , 
Rochester and Newark - 
David M. Niver has been made Phila. 
delphia manager of the Guardian, The 
agency is in the Franklin Trust Building 
A native of Philadelphia, he attended Pe 
University of Pennsylvania. He entered 
life insurance as an agent in Brooklyn 
later becoming manager of the agency. 
Subsequently he served in managerial cq. 
pacities in Rochester and in Newark. 
Mr. Niver succeeds James A. Tyson 
who was recently transferred to Ney 
York City to take charge of one of the 
Guardian’s newly created agencies here. 





Farm Foreclosures 
(Continued from Page 3) 


taxes and interest payments this jis the 
company’s practice throughout its entire 
loan field. 

“In the State of Iowa, acceding to the 
request of the Governor of that State, it 
is deferring foreclosure actions for the 
present, 

“Tt has never been the practice of this 
company to arbitrarily foreclose and 
take away a man’s farm where there was 
any reasonable prospect of his being able 
to continue.” 

Arthur M. Collens, vice-president 
Phoenix Mutual: 

“Some days ago we telegraphed our 
acceptance of the request of the Gov- 
ernor of Iowa to hold up foreclosures 
Leniency to the good farmer is no new 
policy on our part, as for several years 
we have given him every co-operation to 
hold his farm.” 

The Mutual Benefit announced that it 
would comply with the request of Gov- 
ernor Herring and stay all foreclosure 
proceedings in Iowa. The Mutual Bene- 
fit’s action includes tenant as well as 
owner-occupied farms. 

Robert W. Huntington, president of 
the Connecticut General, said to Th 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“We are co-operating with other com- 
panies in observation of Governor Her- 
ring’s proclamation which is of course 
not obligatory. We have all along been 
helpful to any farmer who had any 
chance to work out his problems and-we 
have co-operated with him. In general 
foreclosures have been made by us only 
in cases where other debts of the farmer 
seemed to make it impossible for him 
to work the farm with any possibility of 
ultimate financial recovery.” 

Penn Mutual’s Position 


Ever since the current agricultural con- 
dition has been in evidence it has been 
the practice of the Penn Mutual to ex 
tend indulgence and assistance to farm 
mortgagors, the company states, not only 
in Iowa but elsewhere, in recognition ot 
the fact that under existing circum- 
stances the lender is in silent partnership 
with the borrower, and that the last 
thing desired is to become possessed of 
farm property, ownership of which should 
remain in the hands and care of those 
who are able to use it to best advantage. 

In the spirit generated by this beliet 
the company has adjusted itself in the 
matter of interest rates, forbearance 0 
principal collection, comfortable renewal 
features, to the condition prevailing ™ 
each instance. Foreclosure of this typ¢ 
of mortgage is merely a formal forerul 
ner of change in ownership, the compaty 
states, which it has tried hard to avolé 


WINS MISSOURI STATE CUP 

The Doyle & Raley general agency of 
the Missouri State at Colorado Springs 
Col., won the President’s Cup by rolling 
up the largest proportionate increase ™ 
paid-for premiums during the final quat 
ter of 1932. It took the coveted trophy 
from the J. G. Eaton Agency at For 





Worth, Tex., which had held the cup the | 


previous six months. 


NAMED ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

The National Life of U. S. A. has a 
pointed Walter T. Weiss assistant secre 
tary. 
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Assets Gain $18,738,000 


REPORT BY PRESIDENT CLEARY 


Total Assets Close to Billion; New Paid 
Business $254,465,000; Amount in 
Force Nearly $4,000,000,000 


the 
by 


The report on the operations of 
Mutual Life 
Cleary last week shows 
the the 


Northwestern made 
President M. J 
that the 
year had 
738,000 which brings total assets almost 
to the billion dollar mark at $996,003,000 

The total 
1932 the 
clusive of reinstated policies and dividend 
additions, reached the sum of $254,465,- 


company at close of 


an increase in assets of $18,- 


new paid-for business in 


by Northwestern Mutual, ex- 


390 on a total of 58811 policies. This 
brought the total insurance in force to 
$3,998,518,001, but slightly under four 


billion dollars. The total number of poli- 
cies is 1,031,646. 

Total premium income of the North- 
western Mutual in 1932 was $126,515,472. 
On the other hand, the company paid 
out to policyholders and beneficiaries the 
sum of $142,130,677, which included $44,- 
834,645 in dividends and $47,089,921 in 
death losses and endowments. 

Investments of the company include 
real estate mortgage loans of $394,454,- 
813; United States and other govern- 
ment, municipal, railroad, and_ public 
utility bonds, $268,189,643; policy loans, 
$236,728,320, and real estate of $21,249,- 


78, including the home office building 
at $5,710,845. Assets also include cash 
of $5,286,595. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life was 


organized in Wisconsin in 1857 and be- 
gan business in 1858. During the seventy- 
five years of its history, the company 
has issued 2,456,505 policies and has re- 
ceived thereunder the aggregate sum of 
$2,355,906,353 in premium payments. It 
has paid to policyholders and_ benefi- 
ciaries in death claims, endowments, 
dividends, cash values, installments, and 
annuities the total amount of $1,843,415,- 
861. After paying all the expenses of 
its operations it had at the end of 1932 
to insure future payments to its policy- 
holders admitted assets of $996,003,967; 
and the total of its assets and payments 
to policyholders exceed by more than 
$483,513,475 its total premium receipts 
during its history. 

NO DOUBLE FOR SUNSTROKE 
Court Holds Sunstroke a Disease and 
Not a Bodily Injury in Insurance 
Terms 
Sunstroke is a disease and not a bodily 
injury within the meaning of a life in- 
surance policy, according to a recent de- 
cision of the New Jersey Supreme Court, 
in the case of Monmouth County, Lower, 

V Metropolitan Life. 

\ laborer insured under a double in- 
demnity policy died from sunstroke, the 
result of working out-of-doors on a very 
hot day. The Metropolitan refused to 
pay the accidental death benefit on the 
ground that death was not the result of 


bodily injuries sustained through exter- 
nal, violent and accidental means; that 
sunstroke is a disease. This contention 
was sustained by the court 


Sunstroke was not listed in the policy 
as a bodily injury subject to coverage as 
is generally found, the court said. in 
those policies which have been judicially 
construed as payable when death results 
therefrom. This it regards as significant 
of the trend of decisions in the various 
states holding the right of the benefici- 
ary to recover and in those adopting the 
contrary view in the absence of such a 
provision. 


NEW J. H. ASSISTANT MANAGERS 

Hyman A. Monkes has been promoted 
to assistant manager of the Paterson of- 
fice of the John Hancock Mutual and 
Charles Christopher has been promoted 
to a similar position by the company in 
Trenton, N. J 


—. 





| Btna Life’s General Agents Advisory 


ae 


Council 





The 


General 


Co. 


Agents Advisory Council. 


has a 
This 


council recently convened in Hartford, all 


Aetna Life Insurance 


members being present including two new 
members, Gordon H. Campbell and AI- 
bert E. Mielenz. Mr. Campbell 
elected chairman to succeed S. T. What- 


was 


President Welch Points r 
To Favorable Trends 


MORTALITY AND LOANS BETTER 





Total Premium Income of Phoenix Mu- 
tual Declined Less Than 1% Last 
Year; Assets Gained 





In presenting his report on the busi- 
ness of the Phoenix Mutual Life for 1932 
President Archibald A. Welch called at- 
tention to numerous favorable aspects of 
the company’s business. The Phoenix 
Mutual increased its assets by nearly $6,- 
000,000 and now has total assets of $166,- 
025,000. While the new business of prac- 
tically all companies showed a decrease 
the total premium income of the Phoenix 
Mutual last year declined less than 1%, 
amounting to $20,888,000. 

The total insurance in force in com- 
mon with most companies is less than 
for the previous year but the actual loss 
by lapse and surrender was less than 9% 
and the net loss of insurance in force 
was only 34%. 

Other favorable signs were a low mor- 
tality experience—under the average for 
the past five years and 2% less than in 
1931; a decided downward trend in pol- 
icy loans in the latter half of the year 
and repayments in cash on loans exceed- 
ing $800,000. 

The new insurance paid for by the 
company in 1932 was $44,251,000, making 
the total insurance in force $615,037,000. 

The company continues to issue a 
large portion of its business on the Re- 
tirement Income plan. 


UNION CENTRAL DIRECTORS 

At the annual meeting of the Union 
Central Life of. Cincinnati last week 
Frederick V. Geier, vice-president of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. and 
Charles W. Dupuis, president of the Cen- 
tral Trust of Cincinnati were elected 
directors of the company. 





ley, who is the new vice-president of the 
company. In the center of the picture, 
bottom row, fourth from the left, is Mor- 
gan B. Brainard, president of the com- 
pany. On his right is K. A. Luther, who, 
after being vice-president in charge of 
production for a number of years, be- 
comes associated on March 1 with Ros- 
coe H. Keffer, New York, in the Luther- 





Keffer Agency, 100 William Street, which 
agency will have under its jurisdiction the 
territory of the Aetna Life in this city. 
On Mr. Brainard’s left is S. T. Whatley 
of Chicago, who succeeds Mr. Luther. 
At the Hartford conference, where the 
group picture was taken, plans were dis- 
cussed for the K. A. Luther-Aetnaversary 
campaign and for regional meetings. 





British 1932 Paid-For 

The Prudential of England in 1932 
again led British companies in amount of 
life insurance paid for. Its writings 
were £19,000,000, a drop of £1,269,000. Sec- 
ond was Manufacturers Life with £12,- 
831,340. Third was Legal & General 
with £10,263,492, an increase over preced- 
ing year of £483,291. Other companies 
paying in excess of £1,000,000 were these: 


Abstainers & General............000% £705,822 
DOOD. évastxdankridankhaseoarhaw ed 3,352,757 
DN Gikescudbbenbatadcuaecadtndsses 2,500,000 
NN ET ES Oe 2,518,300 
ae ery ee 540,977 
DD SEED co nacccnesccnceesonee 619,175 
EL: cccekdeskécuseebanawnaeen 1,239,541 
COMNOTEEE TRIG cccscicccccccacece 3,985,863 
PE ccasnnnehicdeseenddneene 2,217,606 
- & “2 2 2 Seer 2,156,941 
DEE sicko eaw ie awiiea neck eben ee 1,100,000 
ey eee 3,040,713 
Friends’ Prov. & Century...........- 1,407,605 
SE TM pdt Win dinie Rectnadark ada 2,000,000 
Baer Ce © Gio cccccccccsccees 2,301,101 
Life Aswn of Scotland... ....cccceseses 1,316,580 
Liverpool & London & Globe........ 1,980,000 
RAO BANOS o6c0e6acdesaveccoun 2,075,416 
CN, CE ci tud eeebwes accel 2,955,243 
ee, PRE TIRED 6c cccndsceacces 208,432 
National Prevident ...cccccccccccess 1,373,000 
North British & Merc............000- 3,980,000 
(ER err 1,109,500 
erwien Unite: Life ...cccsce svccces 8,009,710 
DT Shewhtasenecendascensensenaene 7,617,942 
DL) 5 ct-bbeteee ee wine dodasensele 3,420,000 
Se ee 6,061,271 
EE od cava be ikih ad heusae de whee 3,733,718 
ee Pe Wcccasnacneesdeounnan 2,879,426 
DOD DEED cacvncedeswsdsenees 1,318,908 
ee” Be. rere 2,854,509 
Scottish Temperance ......cccccccces 1,326,463 
SN bad cenctiitenenamiee 3,630,000 
United Kingdom Prov..............6. 3,567,314 


PRUDENTIAL MANAGERS’ FORUM 

The managers and assistant managers 
of the Prudential in New York City held 
meetings last week at the offices of H. L. 
Wofford to make plans: for building up 
and developing their full-time produc- 
tion forces. Albert E. N. Gray, assistant 
secretary of the company, attended and 
offered helpful suggestions. 





REDUCES AGE LIMIT 
The Northwestern Mutual has reduced 
the premium age limit from Age 15 to 
Age 10. 


Colonial Life Has Best 
Year’s Business in 1932 


MORE THAN $64,000,000 PAID 





Celebrates Company’s Thirty-fifth Anzi- 
versary in Fitting Manner; $4,000,- 
000 Increase Over 1931 





The Colonial Life of New Jersey: de- 
fied adverse business conditions in 1932 
and paid for new business of more than 
$64,000,000, the greatest amount ever 
written in one year in the history of the 
company. The company exceeded the 
new business written in 1931 by more 
than $4,000,000. 

The company celebrated its thirty-fifth 
anniversary during the year and its rep- 
resentatives worked hard throughout to 
set up a new record. The annual state- 
ment shows insurance in force as of De- 
cember 31, 1932, of $114,168,878 protect 
ing 542,888 policyholders. The increase 
of placed business for 1932 over that o! 
1929 was more than $21,000,000. 

The assets of the company at the end 
of 1932 amounted to $17,733,271, of which 
$8,636,139 is invested in mortgages 
real estate; $6,582,298 in bonds an 
stocks; $951,236 in real estate owned; 
advances on company’s policies, $576,306; 
interest due and accrued, $259,500 pre 
miums due and deferred, $206,086 ; cash 
in hand and in the banks, $445,481, atl 
other assets, $16,162. ; , 

Ernest J. Heppenheimer, president ol 
the company, at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors, announced that the 
new insurance paid for during the ye“ 
1932 totaled $64,293,911, and the tota 
payments to policyholders since the of 
ganization of the company exceeds $24, 
000,000. The payments to policyholders 
for 1932 were $2,671,966. 
crease of $858,310 over 1929. 
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73rd ANNUAL STATEMENT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


We submit herewith the pertinent facts regarding the accompanying Annual Statement. 

The total assets of the Company as of December 31, 1932 were $79,985,126, an increase of more than $835,000 
during the past year. Over 99% of the Company’s investments are paying the interest or dividends which were con- 
templated at the time of investment. These assets are invested as follows: 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 


The Company holds $30,292,918 of first mortgages on im- 
proved city and suburban real estate which in most cases is 
used for residential purposes. This represents 38% of the 
Company’s assets. Of this amount $28,294,470 is guaranteed as 
to principal and interest. In addition to the guarantee, this 
Company thoroughly investigated and selected each individual 
mortgage with the same care as though it was being accepted 
without any guarantee. Every mortgage, both guaranteed and 
unguaranteed, is a first mortgage recorded in this Company’s 
name. Consequently, the Company has the security of the 
property itself and the guarantee in addition. 


Interest received on mortgages during 1932 amounted to 
$1,654,812. On December 31, 1932, the unpaid interest on mort- 
gages not in process of foreclosure amounted to $9.643 or 
58/100 of 1% of the total mortgage interest. Only $1,637 of 
this amount was more than thirty days overdue. 

Some foreclosures are pending because of the radical change 
in the fihancial status of the owners of the property but these 
holdings represent less than 1.3% of the total mortgage invest- 
ments. At the present time six small parcels of real estate are 
held which were secured under foreclosure, and which amount 
to 18/100 of 1% of our total mortgage investment. 

BONDS 

The Company holds bonds totalling $20,004,809, representing 
25% of the Company’s assets. Interest on three issues of bonds, 
with a par value of only $145,000 was not paid during the year. 
This is in addition to one issue of bonds which ceased paying 


in 1931. 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
Preferred stocks owned totalled $2,668,984, or 3% of the 
Company’s assets. But one issue of Preferred stock, with a par 
value of $100,000 passed its dividend during the year in addi- 
tion to an issue of $100,000 which passed its dividend in 1931. 


COMMON STOCKS 
The only common stocks owned are two issues totalling 
$17,850 which have been held by the Company for many years. 
POLICY LOANS 
Policy Loans totalled $21,517,328 or 27% of our assets. These 
being loans against the cash surrender value of the policies 
themselves are, of course, absolutely secured. 


Uitihed,, 


as 
Chairman the Board 
January, 1933. 


REAL ESTATE 


The real estate owned consists of the Company’s Home Office 
Building valued at $1,500,000 and the six previously mentioned 
properties obtained by foreclosure and .carried at $53,409, the 
price at which they were foreclosed. 


CASH POSITION 


In spite of the unusual demands made on all life insurance 
companies for cash during the year, the Company met its cash 
requirements without borrowing or the forced sale of any of 
its securities and ended the year with $1,263,604 cash or 27% 
more than at the close of the preceding year. 


VALUATION OF SECURITIES 


The Company’s securities are valued on the basis prescribed 
by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners as 
supplemented by the rulings of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York. 


EARNINGS 


After meeting all obligations, including the setting aside of 
all reserves required by law and absorbing the shrinkage in 
security values as determined by the Commissioners, the 
Company’s earnings for the year amounted to $2,456,665. 


APPLICATION OF EARNINGS 


$1,840,000 has been set aside for payment to policyholders 
as dividends during the year 1933. 

$600,000 has been added to the Contingency Reserve held for 
possible future contingencies. This doubles the Contingency 
Reserve, bringing it to $1,200,000. 

$16,665 has been added to the unassigned surplus, bringing 
it to $3,181,238, the largest amount in the Company’s history. 


GENERAL POSITION 

To summarize: 

More than 99° of our investments are paying the interest 
or dividend they were purchased to yield. 

Our contingency fund has been doubled in the past year. 

Our unassigned surplus is the largest in the history of the 
Company. 

The policy of management at all times has been to pursue 
a conservative course which would make paramount the safety 
and security of the funds entrusted to it. 

The strength and soundness evidenced by this Annual State- 
ment represent the natural outcome of that course. 


fo hee 


73rp ANNUAL STATEMENT 


as of December 31, 1932 


ASSETS 

Mortgage Loans on Real Estate $30,292.918.77 
Bonds : : ; ; 20,004.809.00 
*Stocks: Preferred .  2,668,984.00 
Common 17,850.00 
Loans on Policies 21,517,327.93 

Real Estate: 
Home Office Building 1,500,000.00 
Acquired under Foreclosure 53,409.34 
Cash a : : 1,263.604.52 
Premiums in Course of Collection ..  2,138,535.12 
Interest Accrued .......... 527,687.93 


Total— $79,985,126.61 


* Values specified by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves and Funds $71,117,094.34 
Policy Dividends and Interest thereon held on Deposit —_1,697,020.00 
514,700.82 
290,000.00 
145,072.50 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 
Reserve held for Federal and State Taxes Payable in 1933 
Dividends due Policyholders in Reduction of Premiums 


Funds set aside from 1932 earnings to pay Policy Divi- 
dends in 1933 


Contingency Reserve 
Unassigned Surplus 


1,840,000.00 
1,200,000.00 
3,181,238.95 





Total — $79,985,126.61 
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Aggressive Selling 
Necessary This Year 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON’S’~ TIPS 
Says Agents’ Greatest Competition Will 
Not Be Conditions, But Aggressive- 
ness of Salesmen in Other Lines 
The necessity of agents’ applying ag- 
1933 if they 
want good business was stressed by Hol- 
Mutual general 


gressive sales methods in 


gar J. Johnson, Penn 
agent of Pittsburgh, in his address which 
closed the sales congress held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Thursday of 
The challenge of 1933, said the speaker, 
is to overcome the admitted difficulties 


last week. 


and progress from this point on; estab- 
lish new objectives based on what can 
be done as a result of 1932 experience. 

In pointing out the ways by which life 
underwriters can progress despite ad- 
verse business conditions, Mr. Johnson 
said in part: 

“First, there should be an aggressive 
selling campaign as against the idea of 
continued sympathetic understanding of 
which we have been guilty. What the 
agent needs from his general agent is 
not sympathetic understanding; he needs 
an understanding of his problem, but 
less sympathy. He needs encouragement, 
enthusiasm, help and a definite sugges- 
tion as to how he may produce business 
under present circumstances. 

The Real Competitors 


“In the second place, let’s not forget 
that we still have our greatest competi- 
tion, not with conditions, but with goods. 
A statement was given to me personally 
by an executive of an automobile com- 
pany that on December 31, last, 73% of 
all automobiles were five years old and 
that they propose a tremendous replace- 
ment drive. Every washing machine 
salesman and every salesman of any 
commodity is looking ahead for an in- 
creased replacement drive when business 
conditions return. Most of them, how- 
ever, will not be here to participate in 
returned conditions if they continue the 
watchful waiting process instead of ag- 
gressively selling today. 

“In the third instance, many prospects 
tell us that when conditions get better, 
they are going to buy life insurance; 
that they are not going to put their 
money in things which have failed but 
rather in the institution of life insurance 
which has stood the test. Let’s not kid 
ourselves here. These people have a 
splendid capacity to forget the disagree- 
able, and it’s a fcrtunate thing they do, 
but unless we successfully follow through 
on our selling program, keeping con- 
stantly before their mintls the accom- 
plishment of life insurance, they will be 
just as apt to forget us and the institu- 
tion of life insurance when the next bull 
market occurs, and it will occur. 

“In the fourth place, let’s capitalize on 
an intensified market. I previously made 
the statement that in 1929 we had an- 
proximately 100 billions of insurance in 
force, and that the American people had 
an income of 90 billions. Today, with 
over 105 billions in force and income of 
approximately 45 billions of dollars, it 
is reasonable to assume that a large 
portion of our American people are to- 
day learning how to support twice 
much life insurance in relation to their 
income as they were in 1929. This is - 
hopeful sign, because it is teaching them 
how much they can .own in relation to 
their income 

Not So Much Versatility 

“As another aid to overcome our dif- 
ficulties, may I suggest the one-idea sale 
as against the versatility of the life in- 
surance salesman. We have been trying 
to be tax experts, trust experts, corpo- 
ration experts, all of which is laudable 
but we are primarily life insurance sale’ 
men. Let’s build one idea successfully, 
whether it be protection or investment. 
Know it, because the public will demand 
that we know what we attempt to sell 
Build an organized sales talk around this 





JOHN S. WININGS 
New Agency Secretary 





| —- Promoted By Berkshire Life | 


LEWIS B. 


New Manager of Agencies 


HENDERSHOT 





one idea and then present the idea in- 
telligently. 

“As a final element to help overcome 
our difficulties, may I suggest a definite 
plan of operation, and seeing more peo- 
ple. There is a considerable difference 
between seeing them and seeing them 
with a definite idea of selling them. To 
indicate that this is necessary, we have 
but to look at the record of a single 
agency where we found that in 1930 we 
were able to close one case out of 54 
sales presentations; whereas, in 1932, it 
required 9.9 sales presentations to get 
the same results, indicating that p 
pects are farther apart and indicating 
further the necessity for an aggressive 
selling campaign. 

“In conclusion, let’s not deceive our- 
selves with the thought of how good we 
are or have been. It is the first sign of 
decline. It is true that the institution of 
life insurance has done the unusual, but 
it was the expected, because of the in- 
herent qualities of the business. A dan- 
ger, however, lies in the fact that we 
may not be creating sufficient new busi- 
ness to meet the next emergency with 
current income. Therefore, let’s capi- 
talize on the public acceptance and the 
public’s appreciation of life insurance 
and continue our growth from here on, 
keeping continually in mind that a new 
leadership is being made in these final 
days on the basis of what we do today 
and not on what we did in the past.” 





ELECTS NEW TRUSTEES 





Changes in Board Made at Recent Meet- 
ing of Northwestern Mutual Life 
at Home Office 

At the recent meeting of the North- 
western Mutual Life five 
the board of trustees were elected to suc- 
ceed A. J. Frame, Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin; H. F. Whitcomb, William E. Black, 
and L. J. Petit, all of Milwaukee, who 
died during the last year, and James S. 
Holden, Detroit, resigned. 

The new trustees are Walter J. 
Frame, Waukesha banker; Mitchell 
Mackie, Milwaukee, who has had wide 
experience in the manufacturing field, 
in estate management and investments; 
Edmund Fitzgerald, Milwaukee, former- 
ly engaged in the manufacturing field 
and at present a vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank; Harold 
S. Falk, Milwaukee, vice-president of the 
Falk Corp. and an outstanding figure in 
engineering, and Fred C. Best, for many 
years identified with financial institutions 
in Milwaukee and now president of the 
Bankers Farm Mortgage Company and 
the Farm Sales and Mortgage Company, 
both of Milwaukee. 


members of 


Sees Insurance as 
Stabilizing Power 


CHANDLER BULLOCK’S REPORT 





President of State Mutual Points to 
Trend Toward Retirement Plans; 
Women Policyholders Increase 





In his annual report on the operations 
of the State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
covering its eighty-seventh year, Presi- 
dent Chandler Bullock said that the 
trend of the time was toward stabiliza- 
tion and that the institution of life in- 
surance was one of the chief stabilizing 
factors in the country. Calling attention 
to the increasing percentage of female 
lives written by the company, which last 
year was 17.7%, President Bullock said 
that before long one new policy in every 
five will doubtless be issued to a woman. 

The State Mutual closed the year with 
total assets of $151,695,000, a gain of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. The new paid 
business written last year was $40,742,- 
000 and the insurance in force at the end 
of the year stood at $634,954,000. Of the 
new business written 10% was on retire- 
ment income forms. The company had 
premium receipts close to $20,000,000 
with total receipts a little under $30,- 
000,000. 

_Emphasizing the sound and liquid po- 
sition of the State Mutual, which has no 
farm loans, President Bullock said that 
the company had less than % of 1% in 
common stocks and less than 9/10 of 1% 
in stocks of all kinds. Foreclosed mort- 
gages were but 144% of total assets and 
these consisted of mortgages on centrally 
located city properties. To cover any 
possible losses the company in its state- 
ment has valued its securities at $724,697, 
less than the value set under the insur- 
ance commissioners formula and in ad- 
dition the company has set up a general 
contingency fund of $1,025,000. This lat- 
ter sum more than covers the difference 
between convention values and actual 
market prices. President Bullock calls 
attention to the fact that during the year 
3.71% of the amount of policy loans was 
paid off in cash by borrowers. There 
were partial principal payments of $546,- 
268, payments in full of $648,267, making 
a total of cash payments on account of 
policy loans of $1,194,535. The State 
Mutual had a favorable mortality ex- 
perience at 58.22% of the tabular rate. 


MUTUAL LIFE MEETING 
The annual meeting of managers of 
the Mutual Life will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
February 7-9. 





Continental Assurance 
Had Gains Last Year 


NEW TOP FOR PAID BUSINESs 





President Behrens’ Annual Report Shows 
Excellent Experience; Business 
in Force Gains 





In presenting the annual statement oj 
the Continental Assurance of Chicago 
President H. A. Behrens was able to 
point to several notable achievements oj 
the company in 1932. In a year ‘when 
most companies showed a decline in ney 
life insurance written and losses of jn- 
surance in force, the Continental Assur. 
ance reports the largest amount of new 
paid for business ever written by the 
company in a calendar year—$46,303,000, 
The insurance in force l:kewise reached 
the largest total in the company’s history 
at $161,783,000. The increase in insyr- 
ance in force was nearly $10,000,000. The 
company also shows a gain of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in assets which now 
amount to $17,839,000. The company also 
shows the largest collection of interest, 
dividends and rents in its history, 

President Behrens has long been rec- 
ognized as an executive with keen finan- 
cial insight and a close student of eco- 
nomic conditions. Prior to 1929 Presj- 
dent Behrens adopted the policy of con- 
stantly increasing the liquid condition 
of the company’s portfolio. During 1932 
and in the face of larger payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries than ever 
before the liquid condition of the com- 
pany’s assets was further increased. The 
soundness of its investments is shown in 
the fact that but one small lot of bonds 
had interest unpaid at the close of the 
year. While the company’s bonds are 
on an amortized basis and _ its stocks 
valued on the formula fixed by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, the company’s contingency re- 
serve of $500,000 is more than sufficient 
to write down the securities to the mar- 
ket quotations of December 31, 1932. 

Furthermore, there is such a diversity 
in the company’s investments that no 
one investment other than the obliga- 
tions of the U. S. Government is in ex- 
cess of 2% of the company’s assets. As 
a matter of fact, as pointed out by Presi- 
dent Behrens, with one exception no in- 
vestment has been made in any one se- 
curity in excess of 1% of the company’s 
assets. President Behrens states that 
after setting up all policy and other re- 
serves and discharging all of its obliga- 
tions fully and promptly and after pay- 
ments of dividends to stockholders of 
$200,000 and increasing the contingency 
reserve by $270,000, the company closed 
the year with surplus of $2,156,000 which 
together with capital makes a surplus to 
policyholders, exclusive of contingency 
reserve, of $3,156,000. 





R. C. NEWMAN RESIGNS 

Robert C. Newman, who has been as- 
sociated with the Missouri State Life in 
St. Louis for many years and the com- 
pany’s leading personal producer for 
some time, has resigned but has not vel 
announced his new connection. It 1s re- 
ported that he has received several at- 
tractive offers from the financial field. 
Newman’s production in the past ten 
years exceeded $25,000,000. He was one 
of the leading stockholders of the com- 
pany prior to 1926 when he sold out to 
Rogers Caldwell. 





RETURNS FROM SOUTHERN TRIP 


Charles J. Zimmerman, general agen! 
in Northern New Jersey for the Cor 
necticut Mutual, has returned from a ten 
days stay in Hollywood, Fla., where he 
attended the general agents’ convention 
of the company and visited friends ™ 
that state. 





NEW OKLAHOMA COMPANY 

\ charter has been granted the Okla 
homa Benefit Life in Enid, Okla., with 
capital stock listed at $50,000. Incorpor 
tors are J. T. Tresner, M. J. Tresner a 
I. A. Beall. 
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COMPARATIVE RESULTS 


All New Premiums. . 
Total Premium Income . 
Investment Income 
Total Income . . . . 
Admitted Assets . .. . 
Unassigned Funds . . . 
New Insurance Paid For . 
Insurance In Force. . 


Financial Condition 
ASSETS 
Cash in Banks on Interest.............. $ 4,439,304.72 


United States Government Bonds 








0 REESE SEES 10,183,088.00 
Other Bonds (Book Value)............ 68,309,847.00 
Stocks (Book Value) ........................ 8,347,629.55 
eee 59,535,495.83 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes.. 44,566,918.15 
Home Office Property __...................--- 2,000,000.00 
Other Real Estate Owned by 

pe Se 7,230,684.70 
Real Estate Sold Under Land Con- 

tract (Balance Purchase Price).. 244,823.00 
Agents’ Balances and Bills Re- 

ceivable __........ SL oie EM: 67,983.02 

Total Ledger Assets................-..- $204,925,773.97 
Interest and Rents Due and 

ee $ 4,429,012.72 
Market Value (Convention Basis 

of Valuation) over Book Value 

ng ERE nee se ese 4,338,754.45 
Net Uncollected and Deferred 

nn cscsiebiasaeedsibenene 5,119,802.34 
Other Non-Ledger Assets...............- 64,730.16 

$218,878,073.64 
Deduct Assets Not Admitted_......... 71,765.77 





Total Admitted Assets............... $218,806,307.87 


as 









1931 1932 
. $ 6,910,370 $ 6,656,447 
, 33,526,075 32,784,003 
, 9,320,801 9,462,795 
. 44,960,484 44,952,271 
. 210,124,399 218,806,307 
‘ 9,033,348 9,118,782 
~ 109,330,009 102,173,481 
» 967,236,495 = 950,563,996 
of December31, 1932 
LIABILITIES 
Pea eres ~~... $174,822,964.00 
Dividends on Deposit with Interest 8,372,283.55 
Other Liabilities ............................ 17,735,702.53 
Reserve for 1933 Dividends __....... 5,350,000.00 
Contingency Reserve __.................. 3,406,575.51 
Unassigned Funds __.............. 9,118,782.28 
$218,806,307.87 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 


= 





Cali- 


A woman in 


Eggs fornia who had sev- 
In One eral Equitable So- 
Basket ciety annuities sud- 


denly received a cash 
inheritance of $5,000, according to 
Agency Items. She asked the president 
of a bank to recommend a good invest- 
ment. In refusing to take that re- 
sponsibility, the president asked her why 
she did not continue to invest with the 
insurance company. In reply the woman 
said: “I don’t want to put all my eggs 
in one basket.” 

Then the bank president explained that 
with the Equitable her eggs would be in 
many baskets, and described the wide 
diversification and broad distribution of 
the Society’s millions of assets. So she 
bought another annuity. 

: = @ 


There should be an 

Sales Talk organized sales talk 
For for prospecting as 
Prospecting well as for selling, 
according to Charles 

J. Zimmerman, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual at Newark. Writing 
in the current ConMuTopics, he says: 

“You should develop a_ prospecting 
sales talk. In my opinion, it should be 
a natural, conversational talk which ob- 
tains prospects without necessarily mak- 
ing the source of these prospects con- 
scious of what you are after. For ex- 
ample: 

“*Are you a native of this city?’ 

“Then you have some of your imme- 
diate family here—brothers and sisters?’ 

“Ts your brother in the same line of 
business as you?’ 

“*Where is he located?’ 

“*T should like to meet him. He is the 
type of man it is worth my while to 
know, even though he may not be an 
insurance prospect for me now. If you 
don’t mind, I'll call on him, and mention 
the fact that I’m acquainted with you.’” 

: = 2 


If you had a friend 


On who owned an auto- 
Soliciting mobile without a 
Friends brake, would you see 


that friend drive up- 
hill—with his goods and family in the 
car—without hailing him and telling him 
he needed a brake to keep his family 
from a disastrous slide if the car should 
stall before reaching the easy level he 
thought ahead of him? So asks Equio- 
wa, adding: 
Would it be necessary or sordid to sell 
him a first class brake in such a case if 
you were a vendor of accessories? If he 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


has no life insurance he is going uphill 
without a brake. And you have a brake 
he needs. Upon what ground can you 
stand silent about his need? Is silence 
in such a case real friendship? 

Solicit your friends—to be sure. It’s 
not a breach of friendly intercourse to 
do so; it’s your friendly duty to do so. 
If you can’t bear to profit outright 
through your friend, solicit your friend 
and give the case to a fellow salesman. 
Inducing an intimate friend to take in- 
surance is a duty—a privilege—of friend- 


ship. You probably can never do him a 
better turn in all your life. 
* 2. % 
Young policyhold- 


Talking ers are generally rec- 
To Young ognized as excellent 
People foundations for good 


clients at a later date, 
but there are certain cares that must be 
taken in soliciting young people, accord- 
ing to the Mutual Life Points. 

Young people are apt to think in big 
terms. As a general thing most of us 
have to live a good many years before 
we realize the power of small things— 
even if we perceive and admit such power 
before the realization. 

There are a good many suggestions 
concerning thrift and protection that can 
be made to a young man without irri- 
tating him. 

“Mr. Smith,” a salesman may say after 
an outline presentation, “the little step 
you take now will be the biggest step 
you'll ever take in your life, no matter 
how high you may rise in the world. It’ll 
be the biggest—in the sense of true im- 
portance—because it will be the start for 
what you desire. You know that almost 
all the rich and successful men were 
thrifty and started success by small sav- 
ings. Your general reading has shown 
that. Naturally, a good many of them 
had strokes of luck, but they started 
with small savings. The striking fact is 
that the small starts enabled them to 
take advantage of lucky happenings.” 





ASSIGNED RENEWALS TAXABLE 

Renewal commissions earned by the 
general agent of a life company are tax- 
able although such renewals are assigned 
to various persons and the insurance 
company pays them directly to such as- 
signees. Such was the recent ruling of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit, Van Meter v. Commissioner of 
Inland Revenue. The Van Meter Com- 
pany is general agent for the Hawkeye 
Life of Des Moines. 


NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 
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ORGANIZED 1850 | 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City 


HOME 
156 Fifth Avenue 

















Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 80 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 








OR — ORDINARY 
to the public need than those issued by 


of New York 


OFFICE 
New York City 





Sales Possibilities 
in Maryland! 


We have some of the Bes 
Generous Contract . 





t Gut in the State Open. 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Undeveloped 


Policy Service 








Equitable Pays $2,380 On 
Policy Guaranteeing $910 


There is no doubt that life insurance is 
a good investment in good or bad times, 
in the opinion of T. M. Alexander, branch 
manager for the Equitable Society in St. 
Paul, Minn. He cites the following un- 
usual story of a policy as proof: 

On August 2, 1872, Charles E. Furness 
of St. Paul purchased a $10,000 policy 
on the Life Plan from the Equitable, 
paying premiums to February 2, 1877, 
when he decided to take a paid-up policy 
for $910 on the non-participating plan. 
When Mr. Furness died in January, 1909, 
his wife did not know that he had any 
insurance, as the policy had become lost 
or misplaced, and on account of the pol- 
icy being non-participating, the Society 
had no occasion to write, with the result 
that the claim was not paid. 

However, during the latter part of 1932 
the age of the policy aroused the sus- 
picions of the home office and an in- 
vestigation followed, resulting in the lo- 
cating of the widow and beneficiary in 
St. Paul. Proofs of Death and Lost 
Policy were promptly furnished and on 
December 28, 1932, the Society issued a 
check, not for $910, the amount guaran- 
teed by the Equitable in 1877, but for 
$2,380.92, which sum included compound 
interest on the $910 for nearly twenty- 
four years. 

Mr. Alexander points out that in 1872, 
when the policy was written, and in 1877, 
when the policy became paid up, the 
country was in a depression and people 
had no knowledge that there would again 
be a depression when demand for pay- 
ment would be made. Regardless of the 
conditions in 1872, 1877 and 1932, he says, 
the Equitable paid, not what it guaran- 
teed at the beginning, but added $1,470.92 
for good measure. 


ISSUES DISABILITY WARNING 





Chamber of Commerce Official Urges 
Public to Use Caution in Joining 
Benefit Associations 

A warning against citizens purchasing 
memberships in associations which pur- 
port to pay disability and death benefits 
was sounded by E. W. Wollmuth, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Newark Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in a statement issued 
recently. He said that ,to the unin- 
formed, the proposition seemed identical 
with policies issued by recognized insur- 
ance companies but that actually there 
was a wide difference between the two 
types of concern. 

Mr. Wollmuth said that several com- 
plaints had been received by the Cham- 
ber from persons who had taken out 
what they thought were insurance poli- 
cies, only to discover when a death or 
disability occurred that they were unable 
to collect the amount they expected. He 
likewise pointed out that many of the 
concerns in question have the right to 
levy assessments against their members 
so that the cost of the alleged protection 
is always in doubt. 





MONOXIDE DEATH NOT POISON 


Death by carbon monoxide is death by 
smothering, not death by poison, it was 
held in Brock v. American Central Life, 
Missouri Appellate Court, 44 S. W. 24, 
200. Claude Brock was found dead in 
his garage after he had tried to thaw 
ice in the radiator of his car, with the 
garage doors closed. The company 
claimed that the exhaust gas was a pol 
son, but the jury decided otherwise, ™ 
line with defense testimony that it as 
phyxiated. 


——— 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 
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New England Mutual 
Puts Burr in Albany 


TERRITORY SIXTEEN COUNTIES 


New General Agent Had Training Under 
Messrs. Stevenson, Patterson, Coffin, 
Warner, Engelsman and Others 


M. Rodney Burr, who has been asso- 
ciate general agent of the New England 
Mutual, 25 West Forty-third Street, has 
been made general agent of the company 
in Albany, with a territory of sixteen 
counties in central New York, some of 
the cities in the territory, in addition 


to Albany, being Schenectady, Troy, 
Poughkeepsie and Amsterdam. 
A graduate’ of Erasmus Hall High 


School he was a member of the class of 
1919 at Amherst; served in the World 
War as a lieutenant, U. S. Navy, and 
was discharged in March, 1919, after 
serving in the transport division. He got 
a B.A. at Amherst (War degree). His 
first salesmanship experience was with 
the Diamond Match Co., covering South 
Atlantic States. In October, 1919, he 
joined the group department of the 
Travelers, where after a year in New 
York he was transferred to Hartford 
and became home office representative 
of the group department in the New 
England states. Later, he was made 
manager of the field service department 
in the metropolitan area for the Travel- 
ers. He then became an agent, paid for 
more than a million for several years, 
and developed an agency which paid for 
$12,000,000 in three years’ time. 
New York City Experience 

Mr. Burr then helped organize the 
Brooklyn National Life, acting as gen- 
eral agent of the company until Decem- 
ber, 1928. He attended the general 
agents and supervisors’ school of the 
Penn Mutual at its home office under 








RODNEY BURR 


the A. E. Patterson agency in New York 
as associate general agent in charge of 
full time agents’ development. On trans- 
fer of Mr. Patterson to Chicago he be- 
came associated with John A. Stevenson 
when the latter took over the Patterson 
Agency. He was manager of the brok- 
erage department of the Ralph G. En- 
gelsman agency of the Penn Mutual and 
in November, 1929, went with Stuart D. 
Warner, general agent, New England 
Mutual, as associate general agent. He 
not only did well in developing full time 
men and in general agency supervisory 
duties, but also was a large personal pro- 
ducer. He is a graduate of the N. Y. U. 
school of 1926 (then under Griffin Love- 
lace), and also took courses there under 
Leon Gilbert Simon and James E. Bragg. 
He has written considerably for insur- 


President Brainard on 
Aetna Life’s Business 


ASSETS GAINED $8,654,000 





Total New Paid for Business Last Year 
Exceeded $546,275,000; Payments to 
Policyholders Over $71,000,000 





Figures of the Aetna Life on its busi- 
ness last year were announced by Presi- 
dent Morgan B. Brainard last week and 
show total admitted assets at the close 
of the year of $446,603,000 which is a gain 
over the previous year of $8,654,000. The 
surplus of the company now stands at 
$10,341,000 which, with the capital of 
$15,000,000, gives a surplus to policyhold- 
ers of $25,341,000. In addition to its 
large holdings of liquid investments the 
company hand of $10,- 
173,000 against cash at the beginning of 
the year of $6,432,000. Its holdings of 
U. S. Government bonds increased dur- 
ing the year from more than $5,000,000 
to an amount in excess of $10,000,000. 

In the life department new Ordinary 
policies were issued to the amount of 
$227,745,000. New Group policies amount- 
ed to $63,120,000. Additional insurance 
on old groups exceeded $255,409,000. This 
makes a total of $546,275,000 new paid 
for business. The total insurance in 
force at the close of the year was $3,- 
457,450,000. The total payments to poli- 
cyholders in the life department in 1932 
amounted to $71,179,000. 

In the life department of the Aetna 
Life there was a premium income of 
$98,886,000. More than $17,320,000 was 
received on account of interest, divi- 
dends and rents. 


shows cash on 





ing had training in the field under such 
well-known men as Stevenson, Coffin, 
Engelsman, Patterson and Warner,” he 


Farms Vital to Country, 
Says Gerard S. Nollen 


BANKERS LIFE CO. STATEMENT 
Increase in Assets Shown; Large Pro- 
portion of Reserve for Policy- 
holders’ Protection 

When President Gerard S. Nollen pre- 
sented the fifty-third annual statement 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines last 
week it showed total assets of more than 
$172,000,000, a gain of nearly $6,500,000 
over the previous year. 

The general surplus fund of the Bank- 
ers Life has increased 9% to $7,400,000 
and $500,000 was added to investment 
reserves, making that fund $2,000,000 
These two funds combined exceed $9,- 
400,000 and constitute a substantial mar- 
gin of safety to meet all contingencies. 
In addition there is a further margin of 
safety for policyholders in the company’s 
earnings of approximately $6,000,000 tn 
excess of all contractual obligations. 

Taking a favorable view of the funda- 
mental soundness of agriculture, Presi- 
dent Nollen said: 

“The whole nation is dependent upon 
the farmer for sustenance and the farm- 
ing group represents such a large per- 
centage of the population that the wel- 
fare of the nation depends upon the wel- 
fare of the farmer. Of our population 
25% is on the farm and another 25% is 
directly dependent upon the farmer. 

“This situation makes the farm 
most important element in our 
financial structure and insures the sound- 
ness of conservative farm investments 
Life insurance companies generally have 
followed a conservative policy in making 
these investments. During the land 
boom in the Middle West, the Bankers 
Life Co. continued to limit its farm loans 
within ample margins on the basis of 
pre-war values. No loan was made, in 
f a conservative value of 


the 
basic 


Vincent Coffin and upon completion of ance publications. said to The Eastern Underwriter this excess of 0% « 
the course in January, 1929, went with “I regard myself as fortunate in hav- week. the land, excluding improvements. 
_ ere LT 














CASH IN OFFICE AND BANKS 


OTHER BONDS 
Public Utilities 
Railroad 


for December 31, 1932) 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
City 


REAL ESTATE 
New Home Office Property. . 
Branch Home Office Properties 


net 5% or better) 
Acquired through Foreclosure 


LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
(Secured by Policy Reserves) 
INTEREST DUE AND ACCRUED 
(Less Reserves for Doubtful Items) 
DEFERRED PREMIUMS 


Robert D. Lay, President 














RESOURCES 
GOVERNMENT & MUNICIPAL BONDS ___ 


PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION 
ALL OTHER ASSETS LESS CREDIT BALANCES 


TOTAL 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Walter E. Webb, Executive Vice-President 





SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JANUARY Ist, 1933 


$ 760,536.74 
1,669,745.15 


..$ 668,869.00 
803,344.00 
504,056.00 1,976,269.00 


4,963,461.00 


. .$15,220,268.99 


_ _ 2,330,737.01 17,551,006.00 


(Secured by property worth $51,972,334.00) 


3,631,900.00 
996,768.85 
3,322,500.00 


3,298,027.19 


(Includes properties sold under Contract of Sale) 


14,602,514.36 
610,859.28 


423,882.37 
778,825.99 
291,750.77 


$54,878,046.70 


Chicago 


OBLIGATIONS 


POLICY RESERVES 


(Required by the statutes of the 35 States and the 
District of Columbia in which the Company operates. 
These reserves, together with the premiums to be 
paid, are more than sufficient to meet all future 


policy demands when payable.) 


DEATH CLAIMS DUE AND UNPAID 


TO PAY ALL CLAIMS NOW IN 
INCOMPLETE PROOFS 


RESERVE FOR UNREPORTED POLICY CLAIMS 
VALUE OF DEATH, DISABILITY & OTHER 
CLAIMS PAYABLE IN INSTALLMENTS 


PRESENT 


UNEARNED INTEREST 
ACCRUED TAXES PAYABLE 1933 
ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 
CONTINGENT FUND FOR PARTICIPATING POLICY- 


HOLDERS 


CONTINGENT FUND SET ASIDE FOR 
POSSIBLE INVESTMENT ADJUST- 


MENTS $1,700,000.00 
CAPITAL STOCK 1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS 614,237.91 3,314,237.91 
TCTAL CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND CON-. —~ 

TINGENT FUNDS IN EXCESS OF 


OBLIGATIONS 


TOTAL 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE WITH 


A FINE OLD COMPANY FOR AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN 


$48,333,051.18 


NONE 


180,346.66 
85,000.00 


1,310,440.99 
376,423.96 
225,280.66 

___ 856,982.03 
$51,367,525.48 


196,283.31 


__3,510,521.22 
$54,878,046.70 
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Splendid Showing Of 
Home Life of New York 


ITS COST INCREASED BY 67% 


Assets Gained $835,875; Only One Issue 
Of Preferred Stocks Passed 


Interest Payment 





Here are high spots in the annual 
statement of the Home Life, New York: 

Assets increased by $835,875 to $79,- 
985,126. 

More than 99% of the company’s in- 
vestments are paying the interest or divi- 
dends which were contemplated at the 
time of investment. 

Out of more than $30,000,000 of mort- 
gages on city and suburban improved 
real estate the total real estate owned 
or in process of foreclosure is less than 
14%. This, of course, excludes the com- 
pany’s home office building. 

Out of more than $20,000,000 of bonds, 
only three issues totaling $145,000 ceased 
paying interest in 1932 and only one 
issue in the preceding year. 

Out of $2,668,000 of Preferred stocks 
only one issue of $100,000 passed its divi- 
dend in 1932 and one issue for a simi- 
lar amount previously. 

Cash increased by 27% to $1,263,604. 

The contingency reserve doubled the 
preceding year by an addition of $600,000, 
bringing it to $120,000. 

Unassigned surplus was $3,181,238, the 
largest in the company’s history. 

Real Estate Mortgages 

In discussing the real estate mortgage 
situation President James A. Fulton said 
to policyholders : 


“The company holds $30,292,918 of first - 


mortgages on improved city and subur- 
ban real estate which in most cases is 
used for residential purposes. This rep- 
resents 38% of the company’s assets. Of 
this amount $28,294,470 is guaranteed as 
to principal and interest. In addition to 
the guarantee, this company thoroughly 
investigated and selected each individual 
mortgage with the same care as though 
it was being accepted without any guar- 
antee. Every mortgage, both guaranteed 
and unguaranteed, is a first mortgage re- 
corded in this company’s name. Conse- 
quently, the company has the security of 
the property itself and the guarantee in 
addition. 

“Interest received on mortgages dur- 
ing 1932 amounted to $1,654,812. On De- 
cember 31, 1932, the unpaid interest on 
mortgages not in process of foreclosure 
amounted to $9,643 or 58/100 of 1% of 
the total mortgage interest. Only $1,637 


of this amount was more than thirty days. 


overdue. 

“Some foreclosures are pending be- 
cause of the radical change in the finan- 
cial status of the owners of the property 
but these holdings represent less than 
1.3% of the total mortgage investments. 
At the present time six small parcels 
of real estate are held which were se- 
cured under foreclosure, and which 
amount to 18/100 of 1% of our total 
mortgage investment.” 


NEW SECTION 55A DECISION 

A new case involving the interpretation 
of Section 55a of the New York Insur- 
ance Law has been decided by the City 
Court of New York in favor of the in- 
sured. The case, Lipsche v. Feldesman, 
may be carried on to the higher courts. 

Feldesman was insured under a num- 
ber of policies with disability provisions 
on which he has been drawing benefits. 
Lipsche, a creditor, obtained a third party 
order against the insurance company in 
an attempt to have the disability pay- 
ments made to him. The court has now 
vacated this order, in line with the de- 
cision in the Whitman-Littlefield case, in 
which the Supreme Court and the Appel- 
late Division held that the creditor had 
no right to the proceeds. Previously the 
City Court has refused to vacate such 
orders. Judge Keller gave the decision 
in the present case. There are a num- 
ber of other insurance companies in- 
volved. Richard A. Davidson of Yank- 
aur, Davidson & Mann represents the in- 
sured. 














AIN’T IT THE 
TRUTH? 


‘The best salesman I ever saw was homely and awk- 
ward. His clothes did not fit him, and when he tried 
to tell a story, he sat down on the point. But his 
trade said they never knew him to lie about any- 
thing.”—J. U. H. in Saratoga (California) Star. 


J.U.H. has had a world of experience, and in spite 
of the fact that his quoted observation takes an implied 
“fall” out of some of the conventional ideas about 
equipment for ideal salesmanship, is it not probable that 
he has shown what is the greatest single-handed asset 
of a successful salesman? 


Is it not altogether likely that TRUTH accom- 
plishes more than all other considerations put together 
in making a sale? 


Truth needs no color. . . . Its language is simple. 
. . . It needs no flowers of speech. . . . It is always 
straightforward. . . . Every man seeks the truth. . . . 
Truth irritates only those who do not want to be con- 
vinced by it. 


While we are examining into anything, we are apt 
to find truth where least expected. No man has a right 
to utter an untruth, for truth is obligatory in all cir- 
cumstances and in all relations. 


Life Insurance stands the test of truth, and its sales- 
men thrive on it. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














Figures of Business 
Men’s Assurance (Co, 


GAIN IN ASSETS AND PAID.-FoR 








R. E. Sanders, San Diego, Again Quali. 
fies as President of Grant Club; 
W. E. Ramsey, Vice-President 





The following are some facts from the 
annual statement of the Business Men’s 
Assurance Co., Kansas City: 

1. Combined paid business—Life, Ac. 
cident and Health—for the year was 87% 
of the total volume for 1931. 

2. New paid life insurance for the 
year was $31,392,049, while life insurance 
in force increased from $93,693,250 to 
$94,045,882 during 1932. 

3. Assets increased by over $700,000 
in 1932. 


4. The sum of $2,838,353 in benefits 

was paid to policyholders during the 
year, bringing total benefits paid since 
organization to $28,807,055. 
5. R. E. Sanders of San Diego quali- 
fied as president of the Grant Club for 
the second time, by producing the largest 
volume of business of any salesman. His 
combined business, valued in life insyr- 
ance terms, represents more than $200,- 
000 of life insurance. W. R. Ramsey of 
Austin, Tex., qualified as vice-president 
of the club with the second highest 
volume. 

Sixteen members of the sales force 
qualified as directors of the club and 
eighty-five as members of the Grant 
Club. 

Managerial Conference 


In December the company called to 
the home office four of the oldest branch 
managers to assist in laying plans for 
the new year. Last week the managers 
from the Middle West attended a meet- 
ing at the home office reviewing the busi- 
ness of 1932 and new sales plans for 
1933. Managers in attendance included: 
R. J. Costigan, Kansas City; B. A. 
Hedges, Wichita, Kan.; W. C. Rhodes 
Madison, Wis.; M. M. Studebaker, Den- 
ver, Col.; S. C. Clancy, Des Moines, Ia; 
C. FE. Mitchell, Springfield, Ill.; F. W. 
Moller, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. W. Wel- 
ton, Louisville, Ky.; O. K. Johnson, Lit- 
tle Rock» Ark.; Ross Roberts, Detroit, 
Mich., and R. G. Stratman, Columbus, 
Ohio. 





EPSOM SALTS DECISION 





Court Holds Double Indemnity Must Be 
Paid in Case Where Insured Took 
Insecticide by Mistake 

A ruling in the United States District 
Court at Madison, Wis., last summer that 
the Mutual Life of New York was liable 
under a double indemnity clause in a 
policy issued to the husband of Sahara 
Schenkat of Baraboo has been upheld 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Schenkat carried a life policy with 
the company for $5,000 with a double in- 
demnity clause for accidental death, ac- 
cording to the complaint. Not feeling 
well, Mr. Schenkat went to the pantry 
of his farm home and took what he be- 
lieved to be epsom salts. It was claimed 
that he took an insecticide by mistake 
and died from its effects. The insurance 
company refused to pay the double in- 
demnity, claiming that death did not 
meet with the provisions of the policy. 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL STATEMENT 


The financial statement of the Colum- 
bus Mutual Life of Columbus, O., for 
1932 shows gains in insurance in force im 
assets and also in surplus to policyhold- 
ers. President D. E. Ball stated that the 
company’ surplus to policyholders is now 
$1,800,000 compared with $1,500,000 of the 
previous year and that the surplus pet 
$1,000 insurance has steadily increased 
each year. The company’s insurance In 
force on December 31, 1932, was $135,- 


000,000 compared with $127,600,000 at the % 


end of the previous year. Assets are 
$21,200,000 compared with $16,700,000 in 
1931. 
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44th Diefendorf Meet 
Rivals Predecessors 

PROGRAM OF MERIT OFFERED 

Irvin Bendiner Outlines Wholesome 


Effects of 1932; Borden and Busse 
Make Hit 








The annual conferences of the Diefen- 
dorf Agency of the Mutual Life in 
Brooklyn are usually of educational value 
as well as diverting in character and the 
forty-fourth such gathering, held Mon- 
day afternoon at the Hotel St. George, 
was no exception. There was offered for 
the crowd of 175 present a stimulating 
program: an address by Irvin Bendiner, 
New York Life representative of Phila- 
delphia; sales demonstrations by Rich- 
ard C. Borden and Alvin C. Busse, pro- 
fessors of public speaking at New York 
University, and entertainment by Frank 
Paxton, memory wizard. 

Manager Warren E. Diefendorf, who 
presided at the affair, announced in open- 
ing the meeting that the Brooklyn agen- 
cy made a good record in 1932, that 
it ranked sixth among all Mutual Life 
agencies for the vear. He then intro- 
duced Mr. Bendiner who talked on 
“Strengthening Agents’ Confidence for 
1933.” 

Despite the natural disturbing influ- 
ences of the depression, Mr. Bendiner 
said, there are many wholesome effects 
of 1932 on the institution of life insur- 
ance. More than $3,000,000,000 was dis- 
tributed to policyholders, two-thirds of 
which was paid living policyholders, the 
largest annual amount yet paid out by 
life companies. Through these payments 
the institution made a substantial con- 
tribution to the economic welfare of the 
country and helped it maintain equili- 
brium at a strategic time, the speaker 
said. 

A Forced Readjustment 

Moreover, the present generation 
learned the real meaning of prudence, 
foresight and thrift during 1932, Mr. 
Bendiner asserted People have heard 
of these virtues for years but have failed 
to personally apply them. Now, they 
have been forced to readjust themselves 
to the situation. In turn, continued the 
speaker, the agent must readjust himself 
and sell in light of current conditions. 
More education will not alone solve the 
problem unless the agent has gotten him- 
self into the right frame of mind to re- 
ceive the education. 

The average prospect in 1933 will need 
death protection more than anything 
else. Mr: Bendiner said. Many policy- 
holders have had to drop coverage which 
they badly need to protect their fami- 
lies and will reinsure themselves just as 
soon as their pocketbooks will let them. 
More intelligent prospecting will be nec- 
essary in 1933. Mr. Bendiner declared. 
The agent will have to do a little re- 
search to find out who is a prospect and 
who has money to buy. Among those 
who should be good prospects for smaller 
policies (which will he the overwhelming 
majority), the speaker said, are the 
smaller merchants--the grocers, drug- 
gists, tailors—and_ salaried men and 
women. 

“Once in the prospect’s presence, tell 
what life insurance does and not what 
it is if you would cet results.” said Mr 
Bendiner. “Avoid figures and paint word 
nictures which will draw the imagina- 
tion. Men want to know what burdens 
life insurance will assume for them. Use 
a memorized sales talk. Naturally it 
must be varied to suit the narticular 
case but the haphazard approach will not 
get by in these davs. The vear 1933 will 
demand aggressive salesmanshin based 
on real fundamentals, and a revision of 
sales talks, time control and other meth- 
ods. There is, however, still plenty of 
Mnortunity for the man who will awak- 
en to conditions and develop his sales 
technique accordingly.” 


The “Molehills” Count 


The other educational highlicht of the 
‘roeram was the sales philosophy offered 
v Messrs. Borden and Busse, who have 





on thousands of sales in- 
terviews of every sort in order to build 
up outstanding principles in selling ef- 


“listened in” 


ficiency. Mr. Borden announced that 
they have reached the conclusion that 
it is the “molehills” and not the “moun- 
tains” that trip up most salesmen. They 
ignore the little obvious things in stress- 
ing more apparently important things 
and unknowingly go wrong. 

The six principles of sales efficiency 
which Messrs. Borden and Busse have 
developed through intensive research are 
the following: 

1. Be a good listener, first; a good speaker, 
second. Watch out that you don’t do too much 
of the talking. 

Never interrupt your prospect. 
Never let yourself slip unconsciously into 
an argumentative attitude. 

4. During the first half of the interview in- 
quire rather than attack. 

5. Restate the prospect’s objections in your 
own terms. 

6. Concentrate on one 


Who 


“key issue” in closing. 

The New York University professors 
brought out the importance of these 
points effectively by means of dramatiza- 
tion. Mr. Borden, in closing his remarks, 
emphasized that naturally an unqualified 
knowledge of life insurance and its mar- 
ket is necessary but that the agent’s 
chances of closing will be materially in- 
creased if he pays strict attention to the 
above guideposts. 


CAPT. ROBERT COOK DIES 


Chief Field Supervisor of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Had Long Illness; 
Joined Met in 1881 

Captain Robert Cook, chief field super- 
visor of the Metropolitan Life, died on 
Monday in Oceanport, N. J., after a long 
illness. He was seventy-four years of 
age. 

3orn in England, Capt. Cook came to 
this country when a young man, enter- 
ing the insurance business in New York. 
He joined the staff of the Metropolitan 
in 1881. Under appointment of President 
Theodore Roosevelt he served as captain 
in the District of Columbia militia. He 
was prominent in New Jersey and Wash- 
ington Masonic circles. 








NEW DETROIT PARTNERSHIP 


The new partnership of Macken & 
3allou, members of which are Joseph B. 
Macken and A. P. Ballou, will hereafter 
represent the Mutual Life as managers 
in Detroit. This partnership supersedes 
the single managership of Mr. Ballou. 
Agency headquarters will continue in the 
present offices in the First National Bank 
Building in Detroit. Mr. Macken has 
been associated with the company since 
1910. 


MOVIE STARS GOOD PROSPECTS 





Los Angeles Manager Says They Are 
Turning to Insurance; Talks at 
Ohio State Convention 
Moving picture people have lost mil- 
lions of dollars in various financial 
schemes and are now turning to life in- 
surance and annuities as a protection and 
investment, according to Alfred Guay, 
manager for the Ohio State Life in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Guay made the above state- 
ment in addressing the company’s recent 
convention in Columbus. He was elected 
president of the Oslico Club, being the 

company’s leading producer in 1932. 

Governor George White of Ohio was 
another speaker at the convention. He 
declared that he expected to see a dis- 
tinct improvement in industrial condi- 
tions by mid-summer, said that favorable 
signs are already discernible. Other 
speakers were Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Charles T. Warner, State Actuary 
W. A. Robinson, A. R. Paqua, Cincinnati 
insurance editor, and Dr. H. C. Kahlo of 
Indianapolis. 





OCCIDENTAL LIFE GAINS 
The Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
in 1932 showed a gain in new business 
submitted in both premiums and volume 
over 1931. 





Annua 


Statement 





December 31, 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government and Municipal Bonds, 
State and Province Bonds, : : 
Canadian Municipal Bonds, 

Other Foreign Government Bonds, 
Public Utility Bonds, - 


Equipment Bonds, 


Total Bonds (Amortized Value) 


Public Utility and Other Preferred Stocks, 


(Commissioners’ Market Value) 
City Mortgages, First Liens, 
Farm Mortgages, First Liens, 
Policy Liens, 


Real Estate, inntadlae Rane Ofice Properties, ; 


Collateral Loans, 
Agents’ Credit Balances (net) 
Cash in Banks and Office, 


Ledger Assets, 
Interest and Rents Due, 
Interest and Rents Accrued, - 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums (net) 


Gross Assets, 
Non-admitted, 


Net Assets, 


LIABILITIES 


Insurance Reserves, 

Annuity Reserves, . 
Reserves on Supnlementesy Contracts, 
Policy Claims Reported, Proofs not Complete, 


Policy Claims Estimated to Exist but not Reported, 


Policy Claims Resisted, 


Endowments and Annuities _— wl Unclaimed, 


Premiums Paid in Advance, 
Contingent and Other Liabilities, - 
Surrender Values Unclaimed, 

Taxes Accrued but not Due, 
Premium Deposits, 


Dividends Unpaid, Due ‘one Aewvend, 


Dividends Held and Accrued Interest dheseen, 


Dividends Assigned oe 1933 Distribution, 
Surplus, - 
Contingency Binteee, 


Total, 


$7,828,650.78 } 
1,000,000.00 § 


1932 


INCOME 
$ 17,713,436.62 Premiums for Insurance, $18,653,148.79 
7952 99 
gone Interest and Rents, 6.613.768.75 
1,062,036.40 Considerations for Life Annuities, 1,976,249.19 
11,738,760.44 ae ; a . : ay 
2985740 Considerations for Supplementary Contracts, 1,019,956.99 


32,941,048.12 


n 


3,834,546.00 
27,551,238.58 
30,153,638.40 
35,349.824.56 


Dividends Left with Company, - 


Premium Deposits, 


Total Income, 


414,982.91 
179,993.65 


$28, 858,100.28 





DISBURSEMENTS 


ety Death Claims, $ 5,486,136.43 

— 37,604.26 Matured Endowments. 889,586.00 
2,095,957.87 Cash Surrender Values, 7,843,310.00 
$141,875,807.86 Dividends Paid Policyholders, 4,635,075.48 
ose Dividends Left with Company, 386,380.95 
2,938,618.57 Annuities, 998,446.31 
°$148,162.523.90 Supplementary Contracts, 371,936.59 
6,032.14 Disability Claims, 173,585.34 
Accidental Death Benefits, 33,625.00 


$148,156,491.76 


Total Paid Policyholders, 


Insurance and Agency Expenses, 


$116,277,340.29 
11,016,525.00 


$20,818,082.10 
1,993,737.92 


4,109,310.00 Salaries, Directors, Officers and Employees, - 522,882.01 
357,581.21 - al Bere ‘ ‘ 85 263.43 
170.000.00 Medical Fees and Inspectors, 5 - 3 

31,249.40 Taxes, Licenses and State Fees, . . . 582,537.63 
py oy Investment and Real Estate Expenses and Repairs, 550,078. 
214,453.28 Printing, Stationery and Advertising, 50,364.26 

a_i s 7 (press 133,177.16 
634,630.03 Postage, Telegraph, Expre . mm weaorige: 
350,979.14 Furniture, Equipment and Supplies, 52,922.47 

anne Premium Deposits Applied, 74,822.72 
+f iwWerd.t ee aM 

4,075,549.59 Reduction Book Value Real Estate, 164,170.55 

All other Disbursements (net) 264,374.40 


8.828,650.78 


$148,156,491.76 


Total Disbursements, - . - . $25,292 


Nationa. Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
MONTPELIER, WERMONT 
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President A. F. Hall 
On Economic Situation 


INSURANCE ON SOUND BASIS 





Lincoln National Life in Strong Fiman- 
cial Position; Large Margins 
Over Mortgages 





The financial statement of the Lincoln 
Nationa! Life of Fort Wayne presented 
at the annual meeting of stockholders 
last week by President Arthur F. Hall 
showed the company to be in excellent 
condition with total assets of $84,725,000. 
The company has a total surplus for the 
protection of policyholders amounting to 
more than $7,000,000. Part of this is a 
special contingency reserve in excess of 
$1,000,000. 

In 1932 the Lincoln National Life had 
an income of almost $24,000,000, which 
alone was approximately 50% more than 
was required to meet payments to living 


policyholders and _ beneficiaries. Pay- 
ments of more than $16,800,000 were 
about equally divided between living 


policyholders and beneficiaries. 

The Lincoln National has in first mort- 
rage loans $46,728,000, on which it had 
an average investment yield last year of 
5.83%. These mortgages constitute 55.2% 
of the assets and are made up of farm 
property, $9,566,000, and city property: 
$37,161,000. Last year the Lincoln Na- 
tional charged off $226,000 in connection 
with sales of investments and real es- 
tate. The appraised value of the mort- 
gages exceeds $129,000,000. 

The company has bonds amounting to 
$2,769,000 made up of government, muni- 
cipal, railroad and public utility securities 
which net it 5.86%. Preferred and bank 
stocks amounting to $1,740,000 produced 
an average yield of 5.45%. 

President Hall in his annual report 
gave a comprehensive review of the eco- 
nomic situation and the important place 
that life insurance has had in easing the 
consequence of the depression as it af- 
fects policyholders. The subjects of 
mortgage loans, mortality trends and in- 
vestment research of the company were 
discussed by Franklin B. Mead, execu- 
tive vice-president. 





Cc. L. U’S ACTIVE IN BALTIMORE 





Local Chapter, Headed by H. H. Mc- 
Bratney, Putting on Instructive 
Program This Winter 

The Baltimore Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters has been putting on 
an interesting and instructive program 
for its members this season under the 
direction of Henry H. McBratney, presi- 
dent. The discussions of the monthly 
meetings are being put in writing so as 
to make them available for reference and 
exchange with other C. L. U. chapters. 

The February meeting will have as 
speaker Harold W. Gardiner, North- 
western Mutual, who will discuss wills. 
\ debate on “Life Insurance Companies 
vs. Trust Companies as Trustees—the 
Good and Bad Points of Each,” will fea- 
ture the March meeting. Other sched- 
uled speakers for the future are M. C. 
Nicholl, New England Mutual, and R. K. 
Rice, Equitable of Iowa. 

The officers of the Baltimore chapter, 
in addition to Mr. McBratney, are: vice- 
president, R. K. Rice, and secretary- 
treasurer, Lawrence W. Brown, Jr. 


SEES CONSERVATION ESSENTIAL 


Conservation will do more to stabilize 
the life insurance business than the sub- 
mission of untold millions of new busi- 
ness, Ralph A. Trubey, general agent of 
the Guardian Life at Fargo, N. D., de- 
clared in addressing the Life Under- 
writers Association of St. Louis. The 
subject of Mr. Trubey’s talk was “Self 
Management in Our Business,” and he 
expressed the opinion that self-manage- 
ment is still the paramount task for 
every man and woman working as a life 
underwriter. 





New England Mutual 
Sponsors Two Meets 


GENERAL AGENTS’ CONCLAVES 





Home Office Executives Taking Active 
Part in Conferences in Washington 
and St. Louis 





The New England Mutual has spon- 
sored two conferences for general agents 
of the company this month. The first 
is now in session at the Mayflower Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C.; the second will 
be held at the New Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, February 7 and 8. 

Home office executives are taking an 
active part in the proceedings. Those 
who are speaking are President George 
Willard Smith, Vice-Presidents George 
L. Hunt and Walter Tebbetts, Medical 
Director Harold M. Frost, and Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies Charles F. 
Collins. The program for both meetings 
will be on the theme, “Proved Stability 
Assures Progress.” 

H. Arthur Schmidt, of Allen & 
Schmidt, general agents in New York, 
presided at the Washington conference 
yesterday afternoon. Home office offi- 
cials made the principal addresses in the 
morning. In the evening a dinner and 
conference for supervisors was held, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Collins. 

Today’s Program 

Vice-President Hunt presides at the 
first session today, and will discuss “Se- 
lecting and Stimulating Agents.” Paul 
O. Curtis of Boston will explain suc- 
cessful methods of reviving old agents. 
Others on the morning program are M. 
Rodney Burr, newly appointed general 
agent in Albany, N. Y., and C. Preston 
Dawson, production manager of the Wil- 
liam F. Beers Agency in New York. In 
the afternoon the conference will be 
presided over by Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent Linwood Butterworth of Richmond. 

The general outline for the St. Louis 
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United Life 


Concord, New 





TRIPLE INDEMNITY LIFE INSURANCE 
th 
NON-CANCELLABLE 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 
in 
ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts available at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Philadelphia, 
Penna.; and the State of Delaware. 


Inquire 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 


Building 
Hampshire 








Conference will follow closely the pro- 
gram of the Washington Conference. 
The principal speakers in St. Louis, how- 
ever, will be the president of the Gen- 
eral Agents Association—William H. 
Meub of Indianapolis, A. C. Utter of 
Detroit, Wilson Williams of New Or- 
leans, R. J. Guinn of Atlanta, H. G. 
Swanson of Chicago, and Frank M. See 
of St. Louis. 


Cc. F. LEHMANN PROMOTED 
Charles F. Lehmann, who has “been 
connected with the Prudential since 1920, 
has been made superintendent of the 
Jersey City District No. 1, succeeding 
John H. Olmsted, who retired on Janu- 
ary 1. 











Trust Agreements That 
Sell Life Insurance 


Through Connecticut General trust agreements 
men make money invested in life insurance go as 
far as possible toward replacing earning power. 


There are forms for the man who can provide 
for his family only through a readjustment period 
as well as for the man who can afford a complete 


financial program. 


These simple easily mastered agreements make 
insurance more salable by focusing attention on 
the purposes for which it is taken. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 








CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 





John Hancock’s Statement About Insur- 
ance Relations with Applicants 
And Policyholders 

The John Hancock says in the current 
issue of its agency bulletin, John Han- 
cock Signature: 

“To emphasize that all life insurance 
relations with applicant or policyholder 
are strictly confidential, will seem un- 
necessary to many. Certainly older 
members of our organization recognize 
this fact. 

“But we address this message to the 
entire field and office force, that no one 
shall doubt the extreme importance of 
keeping all dealings between the com- 
pany, its policyholders and clients, strict- 
ly private and confidential. 

“We must bear in mind at all times 
that the policyholder has a right to ex- 
pect that his transactions with the com- 
pany will be held in the strictest con- 
fidence. 

“An obligation not to divulge informa- 
tion obtained in the line of duty rests 
upon each and every one—and it is 
merely with a thought to the mainte- 
nance of this high standard of trust that 
attention is called to the subject at this 
time.” 





PENN MUTUAL LEADERS CLUB 


Thomas M. Scott President and Clayton 
C. Ingraham, Vice-President; Lead 
in Insured Lives 


These are the 1933 officials of The 
Penn Mutual Leaders’ Club, the national 
president being so rated because of lead- 
ership in volume in 1932, and the national 
vice-president being so rated because of 
leadership in number of lives insured. 
The officers in the four zones take their 
titles because of similar standing in their 
respective zones. 

National president and president of Eastern 
Zone—Thomas M. Scott—John A. Stevenson 
Agency, Philadelphia. 

Vice-president of Eastern Zone—Clayton 
Charles Ingraham—John A. Stevenson Agency, 
Philadelphia. ; ; 4 

National vice-president, and F omer an 
vice-president of Central zone—Samuel Kahl— 
Stumes & Loeb Agency, Chicago. 

President of Southern zone—Harry M. Get- 
shon—Hurd J. Crain Agency, Atlanta. 

Vice-president of Southern zone Harold A. 
Wood—Allan Gates Agency, Little Rock. 

President and_ vice-president of Western zone 
—Donald A. Lamar—B. F. Shapro Agency, 
San Francisco. 





EQUITABLE DEC. LEADERS 

The three leading producers of the 
Equitable Society for December, 1932, 
were all New York representatives. N. 6. 
Meltzoff, Rubens Agency, was company 
leader for the month. J. J. Kemp, 
Prosser & Homans, was second, and H. 
Mason, Rubens, placed third. 
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Ad Of New York Savings Banks 


Endorses Life Insurance 





A PLAN FOR LIVING 


People are wiser today about personal finances than they 
were three years ago. They want sounder, saner valu¢s 
in living. 

But what are sounder, saner values in living? How do you 
find them? How do you get them? And where do you start? 

Thousands of people have asked us these questions indi- 
vidually, face to face, since 1929. (Perhaps they came to us 
because they knew of our remarkable record for helpfulness 
in troubled times.) 

This year we are trying to anticipate these searching 
questions of a large, bewildered public. We are suggesting a 
plan—a simple plan for living—as simple as A BC—as good 
in good times as in bad. It is based on ideas that have stood 
the test of a hundred years of economic ups and downs. 

The foundation of this “simple-as-A-B-C” Plan for Liv- 
ing is an Emergency Fund. That's your fighting fund to 
ward off crippling emergencies. How big should this sum be? 

This first line of defense—this fighting fund—should 
be a sum safe in the savings bank, big enough to keep you 
on your feet for at feast six months without other income, 

Then you keep building for the next steps in the plan—ade- 
quate life insurance, and, after that, your own personal plan. 

A simple plan? Too simple, perhaps? We don’t think so. 
You'll find it a sound, workable basis for any program of 
personal finance. It has helped many people to realize a 
saner way of living suited to the times ...One part of our job 
is to safeguard the $5,200,000,000 deposits of nearly 6,000,000 
savings bank savers in this state. The other part of our job 
is to help people who want to plan their lives. 


THE A-B-C PLAN FOR LIVING 


As EMERGENCY FUND. Save s sum 
equal to at least six months’ salary. Keep 7 
it—for emergencies . . . 





Bacx IT WITH LIFE INSURANCE, 
Pay your premiums out of savings over and 
above the emergency fund .. 


Comprere iT wiTH YOUR OWN 
PERSONAL SAVINGS PLAN. Keep 
adding to your savings fund—to buy « 
home, own # business, mus fa 
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build up an income—wh you 
sonal needs and desires dictate. 





BACK IT WITH 
ADEQUATE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


_ YOUR PERSONAL 
>» SAVINGS PLAN 
7 WHOSE SIZE AND PUR- 

POSE DEPEND LARGELY 
ON YOURSELF 





This editorial is sponsored by the Mutual Savings Banks of Manhattan, Bronx and Westchester 





The A B C Ad of the Savings Bank Association 


One of the finest ads that has ever 
linked banks and insurance in the way 
of an endorsement from the banks ap- 
peared recently in a number of New 
York daily papers. A reproduction of the 


ad appears on this page. It was pre- 
pared in the offices of the Savings Bank 
Association of the State of New York of 
which Paul Albright is secretary and 
which has its headquarters at 110 E. 
42nd Street, New York. 





UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVE BILL 
Seabury C. Mastick, Republican of 
Pleasantville, N. Y., has introduced in 
the New York State Senate a bill amend- 
ing the labor law, setting up a system 
of unemployment reserves and providing 
for the custody of the funds so created 
by the state. The bill carries an appro- 
Priation and was referred to the commit- 
tee on finance. It is supposed to embody 
the ideas contained in the message of 
Governor Lehman to the Legislature. 
The bill is a revamp of the one Senator 
Mastick introduced last year. It is spon- 
sored by the American Federation of 
Labor Legislation of New York City. 





BOOK ON ADVANCED SELLING 
An advanced sales training course, 
compiled by methods said to be new in 
the field of life underwriting, has been 
brought out by the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. The entire course, which 
eals with vital points of advanced sales 
technique, is contained within the cov- 
ers of one book called “The NwNL Guide 
to Successful Life Underwriting.” It is 
Cesigned especially for the agent who 
'§ past the early stages of his training 
and experience. The staff of the sales 


Pha organization, Trade-Ways, Inc., 








New Y i i 
a" ork, compiled and edited the 











THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


AMERICA 


The premium income has increased 
The policy 








OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











Hartford Association 
Holds Live Meetings 


GOOD SPEAKERS EASY TO GET 
Association Starts Issuing a Monthly 
News Sheet; Ethics Com- 
mittee Gets Results 





One of the live associations of life 
underwriters is that in Hartford. At the 
last monthly meeting one hundred were 
present and_ the included 
Thomas W. 
the Connecticut General; John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., and G. Fay Davies, Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. Mr. 
Davies talked on mental attitude. 

The association is now publishing a 
news sheet, called “Life Notes.” New 
members are Edward S. Wolston and 
Robert N. Brainard, New England Mu- 
tual; C. M. Gardiner, Monarch Life, and 
Rk. M. Cooke, Isaac N. Hughes, John W. 
Maxwell and Ralph Harney, Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

The association has an ethics commit- 
tee consisting of T. W. Russell, J. H. 
Thompson and W. H. Griswold. As a 
result of hearings at the department two 
licenses were revoked. 

The program committee consists of E. 
L. McCutcheon, L. W. Davis and H. G. 
Kenagy. Never any difficulty in digging 
up good life insurance speakers in Hart- 
ford. 


speakers 


Russeil, general agent of 





PLANS SCHOOL FOR MANAGERS 

3ankers Life agency managers whose 
agencies show a substantial increase in 
new business during the first six and 
one-half months of this year will be 
guests of the company at an agency 
managers’ school of instruction in Chi- 
cago during the month of August. Each 
agency has been assigned a definite 
quota for the period. 
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is Most Needed. 





The wise investor today is think- 
ing in terms of future income. 


This descriptive booklet encourages 
thoughtful consideration of each 


State Mutual Retirement Income Guar- 
antees Absolute Security Against Future 
Uncertainties by Paying Income When it 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
| INCORPORATED 1844 


then what? 


individual problem 




















PHILADELPHIA LIFE REPORT 
Agents Hear Report for Year at Sales 
Conference; Leading Producers 
And Agencies 
The Philadelphia Life’s assets on De- 
cember 31 of last year were $13,837,915, 
President Clifton Maloney told the com- 
pany’s agents who met in Philadelphia 
for a sales conference. Policy reserves 
amounted to $11,709,654 and the capital 
and surplus to $1,077,901. This shows a 
surplus increase of $87,757. Payments 
during 1932 to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries were $2,104,240. Paid for busi- 
ness was about 13% below the 1931 mark 
Mortality on agents’ business (as dis- 
tinct from reinsurance) was 63.3%. Inter- 
est earnings amounted to 5.45% of mean 

ledger assets. 

The three leading producers were Sol 
Lilienfeld, Atlantic City, N. J.; Samuel 
Bernstein, Philadelphia, and I. D. EI- 
more, Sumter, S. C. The Edmonson 
agency in East Central Pennsylvania led 
all general agencies, with the Beard 
agency of Chicago second and the Wil- 
son agency, Philadelphia, third. 





Gale Johnston, group representative 
for the Metropolitan Life in St. Louis, 
is one of the colonels on the staff of Gov- 
ernor Park of Missouri. 





Easier Prospecting 


Does he need it? Can he 
get itP These first two ques- 
tions in prospecting must be 
answered by Fidelity agents 
as well as all other agents. 
But Fidelity’s lead service in 
most cases answers for its 
agents the third fundamental 
question of prospecting—can 
he pay for it? 


THE SELECTION 1s Goop 


It automatically separates 
the wheat from most of the 
chaff. Those who reply for 
the most part can pay for the 
protection. Thus the most 
important feature of today’s 
prospecting is minimized for 
Fidelity workers. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


“| LITY MUTUAL LIFE 
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Three Stevenses Face 
Conspiracy Charges 


LIFE COLLAPSE 


Have Hearing Monday On Cook 
County Grand Jury True Bills 
Alleging Embezzlement 


IN ILLINOIS 





To 





There will be a court hearing Monday 
on the charges of conspiracy to defraud 
and embezzle contained in the true bills 
returned this week by the Cook County 
Grand Jury in Chicago against James W. 
Stevens and his sons, Raymond W. and 
Ernest J., in connection with the impair- 
ment of the Illinois Life now in receiver- 


ship. James W. Stevens, founder of the 
company, was chairman of the board, 
Raymond Stevens was president and 


Ernest was president and manager of the 
“a Salle and Stevens Hotels, the Stevens 
wwnership of which was originally re- 
sponsible for the embarrassment of the 
{llinois Life. 

The true bill returned against the three 
Stevenses contains four counts che urging 
general conspiracy to (1) obtain money 
under false pretenses, (2) make unlawful 
loans through dummies, (3) make false 
reports on the condition of the company 
to the superintendent of insurance and 
policyholders and (4) embezzle divers un- 
specified sums from the company’s funds. 

The second true bill charges embezzle- 
ment in connection with the making of 
dummy loans which it is said total more 
than $3,000,000 and the proceeds of which 
were used, it is alleged, for the benefit 
of the Stevenses or the hotels which they 
controlled. 

A third true bill charges embezzlement 
in connection with the payment of divi- 
dends totalling $2,000,000 in 1930 and 
1931, $1,000,000 of which is alleged to 
have gone to James W. Stevens. 


National Life of U. S. A. Has 
Assets of Nearly $55,000,000 


The financial statement of the Na- 
tional Life of U. S. A. of Chicago, cov- 
ering its operations for 1932 includes the 
results of a regular periodical Conven- 
tion Examination completed during the 
past several months which was partici- 
pated in by five State Insurance Depart- 
ments. The examination shows the com- 
pany to be in sound condition with all 
payments due policyholders met with 
dispatch and all claims settled promptly 
and with fairness. 

The National Life of U. S. A. has set 
up liberal special reserves for the pro- 
tection of policyholders. Its position has 
been strengthened by adding $1,000,000 
from capital account to the contingency 
reserve which stands at $1,700,000. The 
capital structure as arranged is $1,000,000, 
the contingency reserve for possible in- 
vestment depreciation $1,700,000, special 
fund for participating policyholders 
$196,283, unassigned surplus $614,237, a 
total of $3,510,521. Total assets of the 
company at the close of the year stood 


at $54,878,000. 








228 AT OKLAHOMA CONGRESS 





President Fulton of Home Life, Commis- 
sioner Jesse G. Read, and Roger B. 
Hull Among Speakers 

“Back to Fundamentals” was the 
theme of the annual sales congress of 
the Oklahoma Association of Life Under- 
writers, held last Saturday at the Okla- 
homa Club, Oklahoma City. There were 
about 225 present. President Jesse A. 
Todd presided 

An unusually fine program was 
The speakers included: James A. Fulton, 
president, Home Life of New York; 
Roger B. Hull, managing director, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters: 
Pearce H. Young, superintendent of 
agencies, Central Life of Des Moines: 
E. L. Chase, Equitable Society; R. A. 
Hittson, Massachusetts Mutual, past 
president of the Texas Association; H. 
D. Douglas, F. C. Love, Leon Willits and 
H. S. Cooksey, C. L. U. instructors of 
Oklahoma City, and Commissioner Jesse 
G. Read of Oklahoma. 


given 


Montclair Pension Fund 
Tells Same Old Story 


DS IT 


HUNTER FINDS INSOLVENT 





Sad Story For Police and Firemen; Con- 
clusions of Actuary Who Is Chair- 


man of Citizens’ Committee 





The report written by Arthur Hunter 
on the police and firemen’s pension fund 
of Montclair, N. J., where so many in- 
surance men live, was an eye-opener to 
the community and a good piece of pub- 
lic service by the vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the New York Life. Mr. Hunter 
was chairman of the citizens’ investigat- 
ing committee which made its report on 
the fund to the commissioners of Mont- 
clair. The fund was found to be de- 
cidedly insolvent. The insolvency was 
not due to official action of any public 
official, past or present, but is inherent 
in the present pension system itself. 


Conclusions 


Mr. Hunter’s conclusions were these: 

“There are three courses of action in 
view of the deficit: One, to increase the 
contributions by policemen, firemen and 
the town.so that the total contributions 
would be in the neighborhood of 26%. 
This would apply to the present members 
of the force and not to the newcomers. 
Two, to let matters drift, paying the pen- 
sions as they become due until such time 
as the matter would become far more 
serious than at present. Three, to urge 
the legislature to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Survey Committee, 
giving each municipality the right to re- 
duce the amount of pension to those who 
are not now in receipt of pensions, and 
substantially to increase the period of 
service before a pension can be granted. 

“The matter is a very serious one and 
should not be allowed to drift. Unless a 
change is made the liability of the town 
at present is the same as if it had a debt 
for the purchase of a water service of 
approximately $1,145,000.” 





CONN. MUTUAL AWARDS 





Hugh C. White Wins President’s Tro- 
phy; Ten General Agents Given 
Conservation Certificates 


The President’s Organization Trophy, 
a coveted symbol which all Connecticut 
Mutual general agents aspire to win, has 
been awarded Hugh C. White, general 
agent for the company in Detroit, for 
the outstanding progress of his agency 
during 1932. The following agencies 
were awarded certificates of honorable 
mention: Baltimore, Warren K. Ma- 
gruder, general agent; Los Angeles. S. S. 
Northington, general agent; Louisville, 
Moss & Moss, general agents; and St. 
Louis, S. L. Morton, general agent. 

Ten general agents of the Connecticut 
Mutual were awarded conservation cer- 
tificates, in recognition of their perform- 
ance in 1932. The winners were: Walter 
L. Blossom, Erie; Earl F. Colborn, Ro- 
chester; John W. Knorr, Fort Wayne; 
Stratford L. Morton, St. Louis; S. S. 
Northington, Los Angeles; Willard Re- 
gan, New York; Herbert C. Romien, 
Grand Rapids; Walter J. Stoessel, 
Springfield; John H. Thompson, Hart- 
ford, and Williamson & Wellbeloved, 
Chicago. 





INCOME LIFE DEAL COMPLETED 

A. L. Noe, president of the Income 
Life of Louisville, on Tuesday announced 
completion of a deal that has been pend- 
ing for some time, whereby the Income 
Life acquired the Dixie-Atlas-Republic 
Life of Campbellsville, Ky. The Income 
Life reinsured the business of the Camp- 
bellsville company. The Dixie-Atlas- 


Republic will be liquidated. 
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of $175.00. 


94 Fulton Street 





FOR RENT 


1,060 square feet desirable space in new building, heart of 
insurance district, especially equipped for life insurance 
agency. Original rental on most reasonable basis. 
cause of move will sublet for balance of sixteen month 


period at sixty cents on the dollar, making a monthly rental 


Box 1215 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


tral. He was educated at Culver Mili- 
tary Academy and Dartmouth Univer- 
sity where he did post-graduate work 


and served as an instructor. He entered 
the home office in 1926 and was ap- 
pointed head of the sales research divi- 
sion. In 1928 he became agency secre- 
tary and subsequently was appointed 
District (hs He is widely known 
in the field 


Clifford D. Erd has served as assistant 
manager of the San Francisco agency. 
Previously he served as agency secre- 
tary in the home office, and district su- 
pervisor. He has been connected with 
the company eighteen years. He is a 
former resident of Norwood, and a grad- 
uate of the Norwood High School. He 
entered the auditing department of the 
home office in 1912, and in 1929, joined 
the agency department to become dis- 
trict supervisor. As a result of his pro- 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YoRK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
— of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 
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motion, he will return to Cincinnati early 
in spring. 

Herbert N. Hamilton has been serving 
in the home office as head of the con- 
solidated department of Conservation 
and Sales Research. He entered the ac- 
tuarial department of the Union Central 
Life sixteen years ago, following his 
graduation from the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and in 1931 was selected to head 
the Conservation department. For a 
number of years he was director of edu- 
cation in charge of the Union Central 
school for home office employes and was 
formerly head of the dividend division 
of the actuarial department. He has 
been prominently identified with local 
civic organizations. 





RELIANCE LIFE STAR 

The leading Reliance Life fieldman of 
1932 was David Warshawsky of Cleve- 
land, who paid for more than $750,000 of 
business. , Mr. Warshawsky joined the 
company June 4, 1929 and paid for more 
than $2,500,000 in his first three contract 
years. 
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Has Faith In Farm 
Mortgage Investments 


UNION CENTRAL’S EXPERIENCE 





President W. Howard Cox Tells In An- 
nual Report of Resales Totaling 
$12,456,000 





The Union Central Life of Cincinnati 
closed the year with total assets of $329,- 


741,000. In his report President W. 
Howard Cox, commenting on the fact 
that $126,928,000 of the companies assets 
are in farm mortgages, said, “The great- 
er part of our invested assets has always 
been and is now in farm mortgages. The 
farm loan is the oldest of all investments 
and is based on the most fundamental 


of all industries. It has for its security 
an individual’s home and factory com- 
bined. Other forms of investment pro- 
ceed along cycles of invention from 
rapid growth to obsolescence. But_ the 
fundamental soundness of the farm 
mortgage lies in this fact: we get our 
living from the soil, and we must always 
continue to do so. The Union Central 
Life has made and successfully admin- 
istered farm mortgage loans for 66 years, 
thus covering a broad cycle of business 
fluctuation.” 

The company has wide diversification 
in its mortgage investments covering 
thirty-seven states. The average farm 
mortgage is only $3,788 secured by land 
and improvements valued at $14,886, more 
than three times the amount of the loan. 
The company has always followed the 
practice of both making and administer- 
ing its farm loans so that it is in close 
touch with the borrower. This close su- 
pervision is reflected in the fact that the 
company has sold real estate on contract 
to the amount of $12,456,000. 

President Cox cites the increased real 
estate sales as indicating improved con- 
ditions. Sales in 1932 were 114% greater 
than the previous year and amounted to 
$3,544,000. The company likewise has a 
wide distribution of its city mortgage in- 
vestments as it makes loans only on 
homes, its average city loan being prac- 
tically the same as the average farm 
loan—$3,727. At the close of the year 
the Union Central owned in farm prop- 
erties $29,365,000 and in city property 
$2,622,000. 

At the close of the year the insurance 
in force amounted to $1,419,680,000. Last 
year the company had an actual increase 
in new business in the last six months of 
276% against a decrease in the same 
period for life insurance as a whole of 


23.98%. 
EQUITABLE (IOWA) PROMOTIONS 


Four promotions have been announced 
at the Equitable of Iowa home office; 
Carl Adams to counsel; Stephen A. 
Swisher, Jr., and Ray E. Fuller to as- 
sistant superintendents of agencies, and 
Emerson E. Cooper to field supervisor. 








JEFFERSON NATIONAL LIFE 

Articles of incorporation for the pro- 
posed new Jefferson National Life of 
Detroit, being promoted by M. E. 
O’Brien, former manager for the Macca- 
bees in New York, have been filed with 
the Michigan department. The company 
is to have a financial structure of $1,000,- 
000 authorized capital and an_ equal 
amount of surplus. 





MET. AGENCY IS DINED 

The agency force of the Rittenhouse 
office of the Metropolitan Life in Phila- 
delphia, of which Hermann Rosenberger 
iS manager, was the guest of the Phila- 
delphia Managers’ Association of the 
Metropolitan at a dinner-dance held re- 
cently at the Bellevue Stratford. This 
office led all the company’s agencies in 
the Quaker City in Ordinary production 
from October 1 to December 31, 1932. 


OHIO STATE ELECTION 


D. F. Shafer of Mansfield, Ohio, has 
been elected president of the Managers 
Association of the Ohio State Life. 





Travelers Assets At 
New Top—$674,492,000 


PRESIDENT ZACHER’S REPORT 





Large Reserve Funds Maintained; Liquid 
Investments Constitute Substantial 
Proportion of Assets 





Figures showing the financial opera- 
tions of the Travelers were presented at 
the annual meeting of the company last 
week in Hartford by President L. Ed- 
mund Zacher. Total assets at the close 
of last year amounted to $674,492,000. 
Surplus exceeded $18,000,000 which with 
capital of $20,000,000 makes surplus as re- 
gards policyholders in excess of $38,000,- 
000. There is a reserve amounting to 
$559,335,000. In addition to this and other 
statutory reserves, the Travelers state- 
ment shows $7,778,000 of contingency re- 
serve and $8,039,000 of special reserve. 

At the close of last year the insurance 
in force stood at $4,369,338,000. New life 
insurance paid for during 1932 amounted 
to $506,022,000. Among the asset items 
the statement shows $80,545,000 in United 
States Government bonds, $88,947,000 in 
other public bonds and $15,086,000 in cash 
on hand. 

The distribution of the principal items 
of Travelers assets as shown by the 
statement is 12% in U. S. Government 
bonds, 13% other public bonds, 11% rail- 
road bonds and stocks, 10% public utility 











AGE ano STABILITY 


are outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 1848 
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WESTERN & SOUTHERN FIGURES 


The Western and Southern Life of 
Cincinnati shows in a report made by 
President C. F. Williams that at the close 
of the year the company had total assets 
of $128,351,000, an increase of $3,490,000. 
The additional protection to policyhold- 
ers in the capital and surplus of $20,- 
236,000 shows an increase over the pre- 
vious year of nearly $2,000,000. 





E. D. DUFFIELD A GRANDFATHER 

A daughter was born to Mrs. Dickin- 
son Duffield in Hartford this week. Mr. 
Duffield is the son of President Duffield 
of the Prudential and Princeton. He is 
with the Travelers. 





ADDRESSES WOMEN’S CLUB 

President M. Albert Linton of the 
Provident Mutual was the main speaker 
at the January dinner-meeting of the 

















bonds and stocks, 16% first mortgage Investment Women’s Club of Philadel- 
loans and 18% policy loans. phia. 
MODERN 


LIFE INSURANCE 








SINCE 1845 


ideal. Each added benefit and each freedom from 
estriction offered in new policies is extende. 
also to old policyholders wherever possible. That 
is why Mutual Benefit life insurance has beer 


modern since 1845. 








To be a company distinguished by successful 


| service to all its members is the Mutual Benefit 
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A. I. Vorys, Former Ohio 
Commissioner, Dead 


DIRECTOR IN TWO COMPANIES 





Was Chairman of Insurance Law Com- 
mittee of American Bar Associa- 
tion; 76 Years Old 





Arthur I. Vorys, former insurance com- 
missioner of Ohio, one of the best known 
lawyers in that state, a familiar figure 
at insurance conventions, and a director 
of the Ohio Farmers and the Western 
& Southern Life, died in Columbus a few 
days ago. He was 76 years old. Two 
of his sons, Webb I. and John M. Vorys 
were associated with him in his law firm. 
Two other sons, Arthur M. and Herman, 
are officers in a firm of sheet metal job- 
bers in Columbus. Mr. Vorys was senior 
member of the firm of Vorys, Sater, Sey- 
mour & Pease. He retired from prac- 
tice last year. 

He went to Ohio State University for 
a time, made a study of architecture but 
had to abandon it because of an injured 
hand. He was admitted to the bar in 
1880, and for four years served as city 
solicitor. 

In 1900, Mr. Vorys was appointed su- 
perintendent of Insurance of Ohio and 
served in that capacity until he resigned 
in 1907 to manage the presidential cam- 
paign of William Howard Taft in Ohio. 


During President Taft’s administration, 
he was a member of the Republican Na 
tional Committee. 

As chairman of the committee on in- 
surance law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Vorys helped draft the 
model insurance code. He became rec- 
ognized nationally as an authority on in- 
surance law. He was elected permanent 
chairman of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress at San Francisco in 1915. 





Group Life Holds Up _ 


Group life insurance on the books 
of the Connecticut General has shown 
remarkable persistency notwithstand- 
ing layoffs, part time work and wide- 
spread unemployment, according to 
E. C. Henderson, actuary of the com- 
pany. This reflects, in the opinion of 
Mr. Henderson, the high regard in 
which group coverage is held by both 
the employer and employes. 











FIDELITY APPOINTS HUNTER 


Rufus A. Hunter, a well-known life in- 
surance man of Raleigh, N. C., has been 
appointed manager for the Fidelity Mu- 
tual in that city. Edgar S. Freeman will 
be associated with Mr. Hunter as assist- 
ant manager. Mr. Hunter has been man- 
aging an agency which his father (now 
deceased) founded more than forty years 
ago. He is a graduate of the University 
of North Carolina. 





BEN I. RAPPORT DIES 
Ben I. Rapport, president of the Old 
Republic Credit Life of Chicago, died 
suddenly in Birmingham, Ala., last week 
from a heart attack. He is survived by 
Mrs. Rapport and six children. 
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WALTER H. BENNETT ON INTER- 
LOCKING 

Insurance men will agree with some of 
the things said by Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in his strong, blunt, 
well-written front page editorial on the 
Union Indemnity failure, published in 
the American Agency Bulletin last week, 
but it is not a 100% agreement. For in- 
stance, his concluding sentence: “If I 
were an agent I would want to represent 
companies which are in the insurance 
business, not real estate, printing, build- 
ing, safe deposit or high finance.” 

That sentence strikes us as pretty 
sweeping. These are days in which the 
biggest financial outfits in the United 
States (and certainly there are no 
stronger financial institutions) are in- 
surance companies, and yet some of 
these companies have taken over office 
buildings, farms, hotels and apartment 
houses. While they do not want to do 
this except as a last resort they have 
sometimes been obliged to take such ac- 
tion in order to protect their mortgages 
and other securities. 

And along this line there is considera- 
ble sophistry afloat throughout the coun- 
try. Belief that the insurance compan- 
ies are in for tremendous losses because 
they have assumed temporary ownership 
of properties has about it a considerable 
degree of fallacy. It should be remem- 
bered that the insurance companies are 
getting many such properties at lower 
than bargain rates, and that when the 
country rides along on the upward swing 
the values of these properties will go 
flying upwards. Sound values are there, 
or there wouldn’t have been an insurance 
loan in the first place. As insurance com- 
panies are the largest buyers of securi- 
ties in the world they are very much in 
the business of “high finance.” It is to 
the interest of the public that they are, 
as no factor in America is doing more in 
the rehabilitation of the country than are 
the insurance companies. Annual finan- 
cial statements will show—are already 
beginning to show—that many insurance 
companies have more cash on hand— 
money in the banks—at the present time 
than they had a year ago, which is an 
accurate indication of wisdom in admin- 
istration of insurance investments. 

When he wrote the American Agency 
Bulletin article Mr. Bennett had in mind 
(and said so with emphasis) the Insur- 
ance Securities Co. of New Orleans, 
which in addition to owning the stocks 
of insurance companies also ran title 
companies, a printing company, a build- 
ing corporation, to say nothing of hav- 


ing control of a safe deposit vault com- 
pany. While there will be general agree- 
ment with Mr. Bennett that the Insur- 
ance Securities Co. was going too far 
afield, owned eggs in too many baskets, 
had such a load of diverse responsibility 
that it could not give proper concentra- 
tion to insurance operations, yet students 
of the business know that there are more 
interlocking interests in insurance now 
than ever before, and also that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to put a finger on just 
what those interlocking interests are. 





PNEUMONIA DECISION IN 
COMPENSATION CASE 
Occasionally, a court decides that 
death from disease contracted at work 
does not come under a workmen’s com- 

pensation law. 

Such a decision was made in the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania a few weeks 
ago when a carpenter, after spending an 
hour in a refrigerating room making 
measurements for his work, the tempera- 
ture being from 10 to 20 degrees below 
zero, contracted pneumonia and died. 

The court in its opinion said: 

“The death of an employe, unless it is 
the result of some untoward happening, 
not expected or designed, a mishap or 
fortuitous happening, aside from the 
usual course of events, entitled no one to 
compensation under our statute.” Cases 
in which disability due to pneumonia 
were compensated were cited, but, ac- 
cording to the court, each of these in- 
volved some unexpected happening. 

“The chill from which Lacey’s death 
resulted, contracted while working for an 
hour in a refrigerator where the temper- 
ature was from 10 to 20 degrees below 
zero, was not a sudden and unexpected 
event which took place without expecta- 
tion, a mere chance of contingency. It 
was not an untoward occurrence, not ex- 
pected or designed, a mishap or fortui- 
tous happening, aside from the usual 
course of events. Quite the contrary, it 
was a natural and usual consequence of 
entering and remaining so long in such 
a place.” 

The case was Lacey v. Washburn & 
Williams Co. 





Albert S. Lerdahl, associated with 
Reiton-Lerdahl Co., Madison, Wis., will 
be candidate for Lane county supervis- 
or, it has been announced there. 

<_< 

Reau E. Folk, associate manager of the 
Equitable Life Society at Nashville, is 
also a music composer. His song “The 
Hills of Old Tennessee” was sung for the 
first time recently at the unveiling of a 
bust of Andrew Jackson at the Tennessee 
State Capitol. 





The Human Side of Insurance 











Sheppard Homans, Julian S. Myrick, R. H. Keffer, and Harry Gardiner 


Sheppard Homans, Julian S. Myrick, R. H. Keffer and Harry Gardiner are the 
four general agents of New York City who attended the opening in Augusta, Ga. 
of the National Golf Links Club as the guests of “Bobby” Jones. Sheppard 
Homans, general agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, is the father of Eugene 
Homans who once was a runner-up in a golf tournament won by Bobby Jones. 
Sheppard and Eugene Homans are prominent figures in father-and-son golf tourna- 
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ments on the links in this section of the country. 
Mutual Life, is a better golfer than he claims to be. 


Mr. Myrick, manager of the 
Mr. Gardiner, general agent, 


John Hancock, was the only one of the quartette who won a prize, which was 


first medal in a sweepstakes. 
ment: 


He has a letter from Bobby Jones making the com- 
“T am glad you gave the boys something to shoot at.’ 


, 


Following the visit to Augusta the four general agents went to Yeaman’s Hall, 


just north of Charleston, S. C., as the guests of Mr. Homans. 


While there Mr. 


Keffer went out with a gun for two days and provided everybody with quail 


dinners. 


Among those who played golf with this 


foursome while South was 


Charles H: Sabin of the Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 





Richard D. Jones, well known casualty 
claims adjuster of Newark who conducts 
the Underwriter Protective Service at 31 
Clinton Street, talked last week before 
the Men’s Club of Calvary Church, New- 
ark, on a trip through New Zealand. Mr. 
Jones was one of the leading marine 
and casualty underwriters in New Zea- 
land for many years and is thoroughly 
familiar with every portion of the island. 

‘ * 6 


Paul E. Stark, president of the Paul 
E. Stark Co., large insurance agency at 
Madison, Wis., has been named a mem- 
ber of a local committee which will work 
for passage of a bill in the Wisconsin 
legislature, to provide for the semi-an- 
nual payment of taxes. 

* * * 


Ancel Earp, past president of both the 
Oklahoma Association of Insurors and of 
the Associated Fire and Casualty Under- 
writers of Oklahoma City, has been elect- 
ed president of the Oklahoma Better 
Business Bureau for 1933. George E. 
Lackey, general agent for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life and past president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and also of the Oklahoma asso- 
ciation, was named on the directing 


board. 
* «¢ * 


R. A. Corroon, president of Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., sailed last Friday on the 
Kungsholm for an eighteen days’ cruise 
through the West Indies. He is ac- 
companied by his wife, daughter and 
several friends. 

* « 2 


Mrs. H. H. Armstrong, wife of Vice- 
President Armstrong of the Travelers, 
and prominent in the Junior League, was 
one of the principal patronesses for the 
recital given at the Asylum Avenue Bap- 
tists Church, Hartford, Wednesday, for 
the benefit of the fund to provide hot 
luncheons for undernourished children in 
one of the school districts of Hartford. 


J. A. Young, of the Monarch Life, 
Springfield, Mass., has been appointed 
chairman of the Life Group Exhibit 
Committee of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, K. H. Mathus, vice-presi- 
dent, has announced. Mr. Young was 
previously made general exhibit chair- 
man for the entire Advertising Confer- 
ence, and his new appointment as life 
group exhibit chairman will increase the 
efficiency and ease with which the dis- 
play plans and material will be handled. 


* * * 


Albert N. Hale, superintendent of the 
automobile department, has completed 
thirty years of service with the Aetna 
Life. Educated in Hartford he entered 
the service of the Aetna Life in the sup- 
ply department from where he went with 
the accident underwriting department. 
In 1909 he was transferred to the Spring- 
field office of the company where he re- 
mained nine years, being appointed as- 
sistant manager of that office in 1911. 
In 1918 he spent some time in the field, 
principally in the Philadelphia and Kan- 
sas City territories, returning to Ha:t- 
ford to become assistant superintendent 
of the automobile department, being ad- 
vanced to the superintendency of that 
department in February, 1922. 


* * * 


Edward O. Stanley is receiving felici- 
tations from the officials and citizens of 
East Orange, N. J., in connection with 
the city’s public library of which he has 
been president for the past fifteen years. 
He is a councilman of that city and has 
been a director of the Mutual Benefit 
Life for a number of years. His son, 
Edward O. Stanley, Jr., has just been 
made a counsel of that company. 


* * * 


Horace K. Corbin, who has just been 
elected a director of the American 0 
Newark, has gone on a two weeks’ cruls€ 
in the West Indies. 
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Insurance Men Gather in Memory of 
Bobby Burns 


I do not know how much liquor Bobby 


Burns drank—and certainly no world 
figure in literature except Edgar Allan 
Poe ever had his hard drinking adver- 
tised as flamboyantly throughout so 
many decades following his death—nor 
do I know if he had all those bouts with 
poverty which they talk about, but the 
chances are that both of these things 
were greatly exaggerated. Anyway, 
Burns lived to triumph over his Bo- 
hemian reputation; was famous while 
alive; became at home in the higher 
circles; and letters of his recently pub- 
lished prove that he was anything but a 
lout. Some of these letters are as fine 
as any letters of celebrities which have 
been published. They are written by a 
man of considerable learning and edu- 
cation: an education largely picked up 
from experience, self-instruction, much 
analysis. 

The passing years have enhanced the 
reputation of Burns. His poems are 
close to the hearts of men. I never saw 
this demonstrated more completely than 
when I attended the Burns dinner at the 
Biltmore the other night, the occasion 
being in honor of the birthday of the 
poet, every mention of his name drawing 
smiles of affection; every quotation from 
his work winning applause. In the chair 
was Henry Moir, president of the United 
States Life. At one table were Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., Metropolitan Life; Joseph 
B. Maclean, Mutual; Ray Murphy, Equi- 
table Society, and other insurance men. 
The chief speaker was Dr. George David 
Stewart, former president of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, who was 
speaking extemporaneously as a pinch 
hitter, but who knew his subject as is 
proper for a man who was once presi- 
dent of the Burns Society. Gerald 
Campbell, British consul general, also 
spoke. Around the room walked a bag- 
piper in continuous action before the 
speaking. 

In his talk Mr. Moir said in part about 
Burns: 


_ “It may be trite to say that a poet 
is born—not made. The fire of genius 
is a divine gift. Artistic and imaginative 
faculties are things of the spirit; no 
amount of work or study will supply 
them if they are not bestowed by Hea- 
ven. A poet is thus a Son of God in a 
closer degree than the rest of mankind. 
“But the imagination must be guided 
by, intellect; and, granting the mental 
ability in the first place, this is developed 
and expanded by education and experi- 
ence. These two factors are dependent 
on what has gone before—the phase of 
urns’ character with which I specially 
deal tonight. 
., Lastly, the poet to attain his highest 
ideals must possess a warm, glowing, and 
living human sympathy. He shares in 
the laughter and the tears of his fellow 
men, their tenderness and their passion, 
their folly and their indignation. It is 
necessary not only ‘to see oursels as 
ithers see us’ but also ‘to see ithers as 
they see themsels.’. Burns expresses this 

















tolerant attitude toward weakness in the 

wonderful verse: 

Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us. 

He knows each chord its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute 
But know not what’s resisted.” 

* 


Mine Host Ben Neale 

Hotel men are going out of their way 
nowadays to make it pleasant for con- 
ventions, and it is not unusual for them 
to pull a big party for some of the in- 
surance gatherings. The best one I at- 
tended was the famous “wienie wurst” 
supper at the Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, in 1932 when the American Life 
Convention was there, the suite of Host 
Ben Neale being turned over at mid- 
night to both the members of the con- 
vention and their wives. Assisting Neale 
were his wife and two daughters, both 
of whom look like Greta Garbo. It was 
one of the finest spreads I ever saw, 
with huge hams, cheeses and turkeys on 
silver platters. 

Neale is one of the few hotel men who 
turn a profit each year, his hotel being 
the largest in the British Empire. It was 
opened in 1929. Prior to taking over the 
Royal York Neale was manager of the 
famous Chateau Frontenac at Quebec. 
Before coming East in 1919 he managed 
among other hotels of the Canadian Pa- 
cific R. R. the Banff Springs at Banff, 
Alberta; the Palliser at Calgary; and the 
Empress at Victoria. 

Other hotel men with unusually wide 
acquaintance among insurance men are 
Dewey of the Edgewater Beach, Chi- 
cago; O’Brien of the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur; Kennedy of the Ocean House, 
Swampscott, and Oscar of the Waldorf. 
Oscar is giving Muschenheim of the As- 
tor a run, grabbing a number of insur- 
ance conventions away from him. There 
has not been in recent years any close 
relationship between Muschenheim and 
the insurance conventioneers. He rarely 
appears. 

On the other hand, Oscar makes it a 
point to visit every dinner in his hotel 
and give it the once over. In addition 
to the Astor and the Waldorf-Astoria 
the Pennsylvania and the New Yorker 
are doing a good insurance convention 
business. 

i 
The Oldest Organization of 
Insurance Companies 

Actually, if not technically, the oldest 
insurance company organization in the 
United States is the Board of Under- 
writers of New York (marine insurance) 
which dates back more than 100 years. 
In the early &80’s there was formed the 
National Board of Marine Underwriters 
and in 1921 the two boards were merged, 
the National Board of Marine Under- 
writers now being part of the Board of 
Underwriters of New York. Headquar- 
ters are at 56 Beaver Street. They are 
not impressive; do not show the age of 
the organization, but they are a busy 
workshop. There this week I found two 


assistant secretaries who are in charge 
of the 56 Beaver Street offices. They 
are Ernest George Driver and Benjamin 
Merklen, Ir., the least written about of- 
ficers of insurance organizations in the 
U. 3S. A, 

Mr. Driver is an Englishman, was in 
a law office in England before coming 
to this country. He joined the National 
Board of Marine Underwriters in 1913; 
was made assistant secretary in 1916. 
Mr. Merklen has been with the organ- 
ization forty-one years and for a long 
while was clerk of the old board. About 
1916 he was made assistant secretary. 

W. W. Parsons, president of the At- 
lantic Mutual, is president of the Board 
of Underwriters of New York. Albert 
Ullmann, North British & Mercantile, is 
vice-president; John E. Hoffman, Amer- 
ican & Foreign, is secretary. 

At the recent annual meeting the per- 
sonnel of the standing committees was 
announced, and I notice among other 
things committees on commissioners of 
pilots and on loading of vessels. The 
commissioners of pilots committee ap- 
points two members of the pilot commis- 
sion which has to do with the licensing 
of pilots in New York Harbor and has 
close relations with the Pilots Associa- 
tion. On the committee are W. W. Par- 
sons, Douglas F. Cox and Lamar Hill. 
The committee on loading of vessels for- 
mulates rules and regulations as to stor- 
age of cargo and is also very much in- 
terested in fire prevention devices on 
board ship and on piers. Getting cotton 
loaded properly is one of the most im- 
portant things which interest marine un- 
derwriters at docks. 

-* @ 


Anyway, New Tax Inspires Executive 
to Write Clever Letter. 


An executive of a large insurance com- 
pany, who puts salt and pepper in his 
correspondence — sometimes vinegar — 
writes me a letter about a tax which he 
has encountered for the first time. Says 
he: 

“I have just received a bill for rental 
of a safe deposit box in the vault of a 
bank. This bill shows a rental charge 
and in addition 10% of the rental charge 
which is designated as a ‘tax.’ If I wish 
to rent a box in a bank in which to de- 
posit what few securities I have to keep 
them from becoming lost, mislaid, burned 
or stolen and a few odd trinkets in the 
form of rings, brooches, bracelets, etc., 
to keep them from being stolen by some 
active and enterprising, but foolish, 
second-story man, why should I have to 
pay the Government a tax? Is it be- 
cause by so doing I am depriving porch 
climbers, burglars (or whatever you call 
them) from making a living? 

“The latest argument I heard in favor 
of keeping in effect the present prohibi- 
tion amendment is that to repeal it would 
throw over a million bootleggers out of 
a job. This was an argument made by 
a prominent prohibitionist. Now if we 
all of us put our valuables in safe de- 
posit boxes the pickpockets, thieves, 
burglars and second story men will be 
thrown out of jobs; hence, the tax on 
safe deposit boxes, as the Government 
will have to give them the dole or they 
will perish. 

“T intend to quote again from our mu- 
tual friend, Mr. Hamlet—‘Whether 'tis 
nobler to bear the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, or to take arms 
against a sea of troubles (taxes) and, by 
opposing, end them.’” 

* & 6 


H. C. Ascough of Lloyd’s Register 
Retires 


H. C. Ascough, who has just retired 
after more than half a century's service, 
was chief accountant during the last 
twenty-four years with Lloyd’s Register. 

“When I entered the service of Lloyd’s 
Register, at North Shields, the marine 
wonder of the world was the City of 
Rome,” said Mr. Ascough in a recent 
interview. “She was of about 3,000 tons. 
The latest liner is something like 70,000 
tons. Steel shipbuilding was in its in- 
fancy. The secretary of Lloyd’s Register 
was then Bernard Waymouth. He de- 
signed the clipper Thermopylae, which 
took part in a famous race home with 





the Cutty Sark, fastest clipper afloat.” 

Mr. Ascough is a link with the old 
whalers of the Scottish East Coast. One 
of his possessions is a tankard, dated 
1754, presented to an ancestor, captain 
of a whaler, in celebration of a good 
year, according to the custom of the 
trade. His own father was skipper of a 
clipper. 

Mr. Ascough came to London in 1886 
to assist in making marine history. For 
he was wanted to help in the prepara- 
tion of the first “Universal Register” of 
every ocean-going vessel in the world of 
100 tons and upwards. The “Book,” as 
the Register is called, has been an an- 
nual publication for at least 160 years, 
and the term “Al at Lloyd’s” first came 
into existence in 1775; however, a “Uni- 
versal” compilation had never up to that 
time been attempted. It was afterwards 
merged in the Book, part of the seagoing 
man’s scripture, and today half the 
world’s shipping—more than 34,000,000 
tons—is “classed” in the Register. 

An enormous mail comes daily to the 
small room where Mr. Ascough has sat 
for nearly twenty-five years with a staff 
of six, for Lloyd’s Register has repre- 
sentatives in 150 ports all over the world, 
and there is keen competition for the 
stamps among the amateur collectors in 
the office. Every one of Mr. Ascough’s 
six assistants is an expert in his own 
sphere, and the nature of the correspon- 
dence these men handle from all parts 
of the globe gives them great impor- 
tance. For, according to these reports 
the Committee of Management, sitting 
in London, makes its decisions whether 
to grant or refuse to any vessel the 
coveted grading of “Al at Lloyd’s.” 

Mr. Ascough’s successor as chief ac- 
countant is C. H. Bradshaw, a maritime 
expert with plenty of “background.” 

* * * 


One Man a Director in 121 
Corporations 

The 1933 edition of the Directory of 
Directors in the City of New York is 
just out. ‘ 

Busy men are confronted with the 
problem of deciding how far they should 
go in serving on the boards of companies 
in which they are financially interested. 
The number of corporations any man 
can properly serve varies, of course, with 
the class and structure thereof. Where 
a parent company maintains a multitude 
of subsidiary and allied corporations the 
directorates may run into very large 
numbers. For instance, Albert J. County, 
vice-president in charge of finance and 
corporate relations of the Pennsylvania, 
tops the 1933 Directory of Directors list 
with a total of 121 directorates. Henry 
L. Doherty, of Cities Service, is second 
with 114 directorates. W. Alton Jones, 
also of the Doherty organization, is third 
with 110 directorates. David Bernstein, 
motion picture magnate, holds 106 direc- 
torates. 

Frederick H. Ecker, president Metro- 
politan Life, is a director of more com- 
panies than any other insurance man. 
He is on nineteen boards. F. W. La- 
frentz, chairman American Surety, is on 
fourteen; David F. Houston, president 
of the Mutual Life, on twelve as is Er- 
nest Sturm, chairman of the America 
Fore Companies. Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, is on seven boards. 

The Directory of Directors is pub- 
lished at 461 Eighth Avenue 

* * * 


Devereux Leaves Lloyd’s 

Thomas Devereux, who has been with 
Lloyd’s of London for forty-four years, 
retired recently from his post as chief 
clerk to the governing committee, and at 
farewell ceremonies in Lloyd’s music 
room was presented with an illuminated 
address and a set of gold clubs. S. W 
Burghes, who succeeds Mr. Devereux as 
chief clerk to the committee, made the 
presentation, while Sir Percy Mackin- 
non, chairman of Lloyd's, presided over 
the affair. 

s & 


Sees No Change 
“How’s business?” said a field man to 
an agent. 
“Can’t complain, it never was 
with me.” 


good 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Marine Committee 
Holds Meeting Here 

THREE BODIES REPRESENTED 

Two Members From Each of Three Fire 


Groups on Sub-Committee to 
Coordinate Viewpoints 





Work on the task of coordinating the 
views of the various fire insurance or- 
ganizations which have appointed inland 
marine insurance and transportation 
committees was begun yesterday when 
the special sub-committee of the joint 
committee of the fire bodies held its first 
meeting. This sub-committee is com- 
posed of two representatives of each of 
the three interested organizations, the 
personnel being as follows: 

Insurance Executives Association, B. 
M. Culver, president of the America Fore 
Companies, and William H. Koop, presi- 
dent of the Great American; Interstate 
Underwriters Board, Harold Warner, 
United States fire manager of the Royal- 
Liverpool groups, and Harold V. Smith, 
vice-president of the Home of New 
York; New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, Otho E. Lane, president of 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia, and 
W. J. Reynolds of Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc. 

Fire insurance interests are dissatis- 
fied with existing arrangements which 
permit marine companies to write fire 
risks on merchandise in storage after the 
property has been there longer than con- 
sidered essential for transit purposes. It 
is contended that marine underwriters 
are writing fire risks on merchandise in 
warehouses at less than the filed fire 
rate under marine policies whereas the 
marine coverage should be restricted to 
a very short period both before and af- 
ter the actual transportation of the in- 
sured property. 

Marine Men Have Their Complaints, Too 

On the other hand, the marine under- 
writers are not wholly satisfied with the 
ruling of the New York Insurance De- 
partment on inland marine and trans- 
portation underwriting powers. They 
are aiming for the adoption of more 
liberal rulings in other states and will 
likely seek some revision of the ruling 
here. For one thing the marine men do 
not agree at all with sections of the rul- 
ing which prohibit marine coverage on 
property located in an insured’s home. 
They say that while this restriction was 
adopted to protect fire and casualty un- 
derwriters from marine competition, the 
insurance buying public will suffer from 
inability to secure protection against 
other types of losses not now insured 
under fire or casualty covers 

Some fire company representatives are 
not so averse to the inclusion of fire 
risks under marine policies provided the 
premium charged the purchaser is cal- 
culated to include the full fire rate and 
the rates for the other risks, with only 
a small discount from the total because 
the assured is buying “wholesale.” How- 
ever, the general complaint of the fire 
interests is that the marine underwriters 
are issuing comprehensive and “all risk” 
forms without giving proper considera- 
tion to the various rates included when 
formulating the final premium, and that 
this premium falls far short of being 
adequate. 





E. U. A. TO MEET FEBRUARY 9 

The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
will hold its next meeting at noon on 
Thursday, February 9. The executive 
committee will meet at 11 o’clock on the 
same morning 





TO TALK OF PREMIUMS 
Niagara Falls agents will meet Febru- 
ary 6 to consider ways and means of 
protecting themselves against unpaid pre- 
miums on insurance policies, and the re- 
turn premium problem. 


Many Lines Switched 
To Larger Companies 


FINANCIAL REPORTS STUDIED 





Numerous Small Companies Are in 
Sound Condition, However; New 
Business is Being Written 





Judging from the statement of a prom- 
inent fire insurance company president 
that his organization in 1932 received a 
considerable amount of excellent new 
is little doubt but that 
the depression is causing many assured 
to concentrate their fire insurance in 
companies which are generally known 
to be above the average in financial 
strength. A recent survey of a large 
number of local agencies in this country 
supports the fact just mentioned. In 
checking seven reasons for representing 
fire companies the larger agencies listed 
“large assets” as the principal reason 
with good loss-paying records and age 
as the second and third most important 
considerations. 

While some unfair treatment is bound 
to result, nevertheless the amount of in- 
surance that is being switched from the 
smaller companies to those with sizeable 
surplus to policyholders must run into 
fairly large figures. Whereas scores of 
thousands of small policyholders give lit- 
tle thought or study to the insurance 
companies protecting their property— 
leaving that responsibility to their local 
agents or brokers—large corporations, 
banks and other financial institutions 
with investments in mortgaged property 
are today and have for the last year or 
more devoted serious consideration to 
the loss-paying ability behind insurance 
contracts. 

The insurance departments of big busi- 
ness houses cannot afford to run any 
risks that can possibly be avoided with 
respect to the security of their insur- 
ance. Not only must collateral against 
loans and investments be adequate but 
the insurance on pledged property must 
be safe beyond a reasonable doubt. Very 
likely in many cases the insurance de- 
partments of industrial corporations, 
banks and the like are ultra conserva- 
tive in their insistence upon the placing 
of insurance with specifically named in- 
surance companies. Many local agents, 
at least, hold this viewpoint as they have 
given expression to complaints on nu- 
merous occasions about losing lines to 
big city brokers because of the insist- 
ence of mortgagees and investors upon 
—- of the placing of fire insurance 
ines. 


business there 


Smaller Companies Not Always Weak 


Without any doubt whatsoever there 
are well-established, and well-managed, 
sound and reliable fire and casualty com- 
panies that have been losing renewals 
lately because they are not among the 
Although it 


leaders in volume of assets. 


is true that the majority of fire risks 
are now placed with companies associ- 
ated with strong groups, nevertheless 
throughout the country there are small 
and medium-sized independent compa- 
nies which merit continued support. 

On the shoulders of local agents fall 
the dual responsibilities of insisting that 
their customers’ risks be placed with 
strong companies and of defining “strong” 
so that it does not mean large exclusive- 
ly. The local agents who will deserve 
the appreciation and support of their 
clients and communities in 1933 are those 
who will study the financial statements 
and other available data about their com- 
panies intelligently and without bias and 
then act fearlessly to the best of their 
ability. 

There is another point to be made in 
connection with the information that 
some companies are reporting desirable 
new business on their books. Not all of 
this insurance is switched from the books 
of one company to another. Some of it 
is new in the true sense of the word, 
namely, that it was not written hereto- 
fore. This sounds contrary to fact in a 
year when insurable values have contin- 
ued to shrink and buyers of protection 
are holding tight to their cash assets. 

Nevertheless, numerous energetic and 
sagacious local agents went out last year 
and sold additional fire insurance and 
leading side-lines such as windstorm, rent 
and rental value, explosion, riot and civil 
commotion and the like. They impressed 
their clients with the truth of the argu- 
ment that if liquid assets with which to 
replace damaged property are scarce 
then surely these prospects cannot af- 
ford to be without the insurance that 
guarantees indemnity at a cost which is 
known, and can be absorbed without se- 
rious disarrangement to financial bud- 
gets. 





Bill at Albany to Stop 
Credit to Policyholders 


Under the provisions of a bill in- 
troduced this week in the New York 
Assembly at Albany by M. E. Theo- 
dore, Democrat, of New York City, 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
surance, a new section, 59-a, is added 
to the Insurance Law, providing that 
an insurance policy or binder by a 
fire or casualty company shall not be 
in force until the premium due has 
been paid in cash. The acceptance 
of promissory notes is not deemed 
payment. This measure is intended 
to prevent the extension of any cred- 
it to assureds on fire or casualty pol- 
icies. This bill has not got the sup- 
port of the insurance companies. 











HANOVER FIRE STATEMENT 


The Hanover Fire of New York has 
issued its 1932 statement showing assets 
of $17,217,836, capital of $4,000,000 and 
net surplus of $4,135,105. The reserve 
for unearned premiums amounts to #,- 
416,183 and that for contingencies is 
$3,393,165. There are also reserves of 
$773,809 for unpaid losses and $499,574 
for taxes and expenses. The _ policy- 
holders’ surplus is almost as large as the 
amounts set aside for all other liabilities 
thus showing that the company is in a 
strong financial condition. 





STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 


J. A. Kewsey, President 


80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


Statement June 30th, 1932 


CAPITAL 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE 


NET SURPLUS ; 
TOTAL ASSETS 


$1,500,000.00 
1,242,822.17 
203,068.54 
955,317.34 
1,384,971.46 
5,286,179.51 





Commissioners May Call 
Meeting in St. Louis 


ADVOCATED BY JESS. G. READ 





Believes Executive Committee Should 
Meet to Fill Vacancies and Ar- 
range Chicago Program 





_ Secretary Jess G. Read of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
and also Insurance Commissioner of Ok. 
lahoma, is advocating that a meeting of 
the executive committee be called the 
middle of February at St. Louis, Mo, 
for the purpose of arranging the pro- 
gram for the annual convention at Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 1, 2 and 3. Also for the 
purpose of filling vacancies which have 
and will occur on the official staff and 
the executive committee of the organi- 
zation. Commissioner Read has called 
the attention of Chairman Joe B. Thomp- 
son of the executive committee and 
Commissioner Garfield Brown of Minne- 
sota, first vice-president, to the advisa- 
bility of such a move as the constitution 
provides that vacancies shall be filled by 
the executive committee. . 

One vacancy has already been an- 
nounced, caused by the retirement of 
H. O. Fishback as Commissioner of 
Washington. The term of Commissioner 
W. A. Tarver of Texas, president of the 
convention, will expire February 10, and 
his office must be filled. If the vice- 
president should assume the presidency, 
it will create a vacancy in that office. 

Commissioner Read has also suggested 
to Garfield Brown that he call a meeting 
coincidentally of his special committee 
on interlocking directorates of insurance 
companies, as the committee should get 
together previous to the annual conven- 
tion. 





AUTOMOBILE 1932 REPORT 





Company in Strong Position As Is Also 
the Standard Fire; Both Members 
of Aetna Life Group 

The Automobile of Hartford reports 
assets of $19,985,336 in its annual report 
for 1932. The capital of the company 
is $5,000,000, the net surplus $3,045,635 
and its contingency reserve $5,100,000. 
Premium income in 1932 was $5,867,462 
and the underwriting profit amounted to 
$143,345. Net interest and rents earned 
were $595,873. 

The Standard Fire, affiliated with the 
Automobile and other companies of the 
Aetna Life group, has assets of $4,708- 
083, capital of $1,000,000 and net surplus 
of $1,126,785. The contingency reserve 
is $600,000. Premium income totaled 
$1,464,352. The Automobile reports cash 
on hand and in banks of $1,398,981 while 
the Standard Fire has cash amounting to 
$570,627. The premium reserve of the 
Automobile amounts to $4,691,327 while 
that of the Standard is $1,677,862. With 
respect to both the Automobile and the 
Standard the total liabilities amount to 
only about 60% of the assets. 





GLENS FALLS STATEMENTS 





Glens Falls and Commerce Show Large 
Surpluses for Policyholders; Cash 
Position Excellent 


The Glens Falls has issued its 1932 
financial report showing assets of $17,- 
456,336, capital of $2,500,000 and net sur- 
plus of $6,201,651. The surplus to pol- 
icyholders is thus $8,701,651. Included 
among the reserves are: unearned pre- 
miums, $6,095,120, and contingencies, $1,- 
000,000. Cash in banks and at the home 
office totals $1,197,692. 

The Commerce Insurance Co., an af- 
filiate of the Glens Falls, had assets of 
$3,512,700 at the close of 1932. The pol- 
icyholders’ surplus is $1,806,851, includ- 
ing $1,000,000 capital and $806,851 net sur- 
plus. The unearned premium reserve is 
$1,273,921 and the contingency reserve 
amounts to only $200,000. If the net as- 
sets of the Glens Falls Investing Cor- 
poration held in trust for the stockhold- 
ers of the Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
were included in the 1932 report it would 
add $2,218,913 to the surplus account. 
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Bicycle 





Pedaled Lawton To Harly Success 


St. Louis Man, Whose Agency Produces $3,000,000 in Premiums, Got Start By 
Riding to Fites and Soliciting People in Neighborhood of Loss; President of 
Missouri Insurance Council, Which Has 18,000 Members 


By David F. Barrett 
St. Louis 


From a boy chasing fires on a bicycle 
to the dominant personage in the fire in- 
surance circles of his home state Is the 
spectacular career in insurance of Carl 
S, Lawton of the Lawton-Byrne-Bruner 
Insurance Agency Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

In his early days as a bicyclist he sold 
small household policies to housewives 
made cautious by recent neighborhood 
blazes. Today he places some of the 
largest lines of insurance in the Middle 
West, often over the telephone, and 
between times serves as president of the 
Missouri Insurance Council, the most 
unusual and effective organization of its 
kind in all of the United States. 

Office Boy In Insurance Office 

It was about 1894 that Lawton got his 
first start in insurance as an office bov 
for the firm of Semple, Lowe & Lawton, 
which had quarters at 315 North Third 
Street. At the time he was attending 
Central High School in St. Louis. Part 
of his duties as office boy was to write 
policies under the direction of Stephen 
Lowe, who was the office manager. His 
father, Joseph E. Lawton, was a mem- 
ber of the firm and spent all of his time 
in the solicitation of business. Later, his 
father opened his own office and it was 
while he was attending Princeton Uni- 
versity that he in the summers of 1898, 
1899 and 1900 spent his vacation days 
chasing fires to cash in on the psychol- 
ogy of fear that always descends upon 
a neighborhood when a home has burned. 

Used Bicycle 

Early each day he would scan the daily 
fire reports and then hop upon his faith- 
ful high wheeler to pedal out to some 
spot in North, West or South St. Louis 
09 had been the scene of a dwelling 
Te. 

The goings were never easy. The 
streets were poorly paved, often only 
mudways, and the sun hot, but he kept 
to his task. He had the dogged deter- 
mination to succeed despite all handicaps. 
He still possesses that same trait. 

Eventually he would reach the fire 
tuins and then began the process of 
ringing doorbells in search of customers. 

“Madame, there was a fire over there 
last night—are you prepared—it might 
happen to any of us—the wind may blow 
the gasoline stove blaze against a cur- 
tain—it would be too terrible if you had 
No insurance. Let me sell you some in- 
surance so you will be easy of mind. It 
only costs $3.75 for the down payment,” 
€ would say. 

Frequently, he had tc meet the com- 
Petition of some rival solicitor for a 
Mutual concern that had reached the 
scene first and told the housewives of 
the terrible methods of the “trust” com- 
panies. But if he were earliest on the 
scene he was not averse to using some 
very effective propaganda against the 
mutuals. It was all in a day’s work. Give 
and take; sweat and pedal. 

Evolution of Agency 

Ona Wednesday in June, 1901, he was 
Fraduated from Princeton University and 
om following Friday found him in insur- 
othe as a full-timer. He has known no 

~ nd calling since. In the meantime his 

€r was a broker or solicitor for the 
thee ta Crane & Co. agency; so he 

Spe ok a desk in the Crane office. He 

nt some three years with this agency 


which had its offices at that time in the 
Merchants Exchange Building. 

Along about 1903 the firm of J. E. 
Lawton & Son was formed. It had space 
in the Century Building on Ninth Street 
between Olive and Locust Streets. Then 
in 1914 a new agency was launched—the 
Lawton-Bruner Agency Co. The mem- 
bers of the firm included Lawton, his 
father, John A. Bruner, who had been a 
solicitor for the Crane agency, and John 
G. Day, who formerly was associated 
with the Insurance Agency Co. In Sep- 


CARL S. LAWTON 


tember, 1914, a merger was perfected 
with W. M. Byrne & Co., and so the 
present firm of Lawton-Byrne-Bruner 
Insurance Agency Co. came into being. 

The original members of the firm in 
addition to the Lawtons, John A. Bruner, 
W. M. Byrne and John Q. Day were 
L. E. Bright, David D. Metcalfe and 
Russell Hausmann. 

Originally its premium income ran 
about $375,000 a year. Now it averages 
around $3,000,000 in premiums annually. 

Commenting on his early days in the 
insurance business Lawton said that in 
his opinion the biggest change that has 
taken place was due to the opening of 
the casualty lines of coverage. In the 
days when he was chasing fires on his 
bicycle there wasn’t any casualty busi- 
ness. Today his agency handles about 
$1,000,000 in casualty premiums annually. 
Automobile insurance was another big 
development in the business during his 
career and accounts for about $600,000 in 
premiums annually for Lawton-Byrne- 
Bruner Insurance Agency. 

When River Was Big Factor 

In the early days of the fire insurance 
business in St. Louis the river was a 
big factor. In addition to the steam- 
boats, barges and their wharfs, grain ele- 
vators and hay warehouses added con- 
siderably to the volume of all local in- 
surance agencies. The’ rates on hay 
— ranged from $10 to $15 per 
100. 

Whereas thirty, forty and fifty years 
ago individual agents were dominant in 





the business and there was much inter- 
change of business between offices, today 
the larger agencies have complete facili- 
ties for handling the largest lines in 
their own offices. 

The individual element is not so great 
a factor as in the early days; organiza- 
tion is the thing today, he said. For 
instance the Lawton - Bryne - Bruner 
agency includes as members of the firm 
Leslie E. Bright, William M. Bryne, 
William H. Ebrecht, Thomas L. Farring- 
ton, Randall Foster, Russell Hausmann, 
Arthur A. Jordan, Carl S. Lawton, Rus- 
sell E. Lortz, David D. Metcalfe and 
Mason Miller. Probably fifty years ago 
each would have insisted on having his 
own office. Today they enjoy the ad- 
vantages of working together in the same 
agency. 

Throughout his insurance career Mr. 
Lawton has always taken a great inter- 
est in insurance organization work. He 
has served as president of the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of St. Louis and 
on its executive committee and as chair- 
man of the legislation committee of the 
Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents. He has not only contrib- 
uted liberally of his time but also his 
wealth in furthering the interests of his 
life’s work. 

Missouri Insurance Council 

The Missouri Insurance Council, of 
which he is the president, is very frank- 
ly a political organization for defensive 
purposes. Lawton makes no effort to 
conceal that fact. He has stated it pub- 
licly on several occasions, giving the as- 
surance that it will never be used for 
partisan or personal political purposes. It 
is ever ready to co-operate with the Mis- 
souri General Assembly and the Super- 
intendent of Insurance and other state 
and public officials in solving on an equi- 
table basis the problems of insurance in 
its dealings with the general public. 

Today the Missouri Insurance Council 
has some 18,000 members, including prac- 
tically every man and woman connected 
with the insurance business in the state. 
Under Lawton’s leadership it has become 
the dominant factor in the insurance 
business of the state. 

The organization was the outgrowth of 
the successful fight several years ago 
against efforts to place Missouri in 
the Workmen’s Compensation insurance 
business. Following the defeat of that 
measure Lawton and other leaders of in- 
surance in Missouri reached the con- 
clusion that an effective organization of 
state-wide proportions to protect the in- 
surance business from other unfair at- 
tacks was desirable. The Missouri In- 
surance Council has been the result. Each 
year it sponsors an annual Missouri In- 
surance Day at Jefferson City and hun- 
dreds of insurance men and women 
journey to the state capital to participate 
in the program. 

The years have not changed Lawton 
very much. He still wears his winning 
smile that he found so beneficial in get- 
ting business in his bicycle-riding days 
and also retains the enthusiasm of youth, 
although his hair is tinged with gray. The 
first year off of the college campus he 
earned an average of $105 a month, 
which meant that he had negotiated 
many hundreds of miles on the old bi- 
cycle. 

Instead of the shabbylooking desk 


that he used down in the basement of 
the Merchants Exchange Building he 
now has a handsomely appointed pri- 
vate office in one corner of the twelfth 
floor of the Pierce Building on Fourth 
Street between Pine and Locust Streets. 
The entire floor is occupied by the Law- 
ton-Byrne-Bruner agency, which em- 
ploys about 150 men and women. Even 
the office boy has a better desk than 
Lawton used back in 1901. 

“I’ve never been in any other business 
in my life. And I’m glad of it. No 
business man you ever saw is more sat- 
isfied,with his line of work than I am,” 
Mr. Lawton said this week to the writer. 

The insurance business has been good 
to Lawton and rewarded him well for his 
enthusiasm and hard work. Personally, 
he brings in around $1,000,000 in premi- 
ums annually. He has a fine home and 
is very comfortably fixed so far as this 
world’s possessions go. 

Represents 25 Companies 

His agency writes all lines of insur- 
ance and represents about twenty-five 
different companies writing compensa- 
tion, casualty, surety, automobile and fire 
insurance, etc. 

He rides around in a big limousine 
today, but his friends in insurance be- 
lieve that if necessity arose he would 
hop onto a bicycle and ride after a fire 
to get his share of the business. He 
still has the enthusiasm of youth. 

Ask Lawton why his success. “I think 
it is because my dad worked the soles 
off his shoes to give me a college edu- 
cation,” he will probably reply. But 
more important, he has the will to win 
and generally does. 


Dufty Made Canadian 
Manager of Yorkshire 


_Frank E. Dufty has been appointed 
Canadian manager of the Yorkshire and 
its subsidiary, the London & Provincial, 
to succeed P. L. Monkman, deceased 
Born in Troy, N. Y., Mr. Dufty went to 
live in Canada at an early age. He en- 
tered insurance with the Guardian As- 
surance in Canada and remained three 
years with that company. Following this 
he became associated with P. M. Wick- 
ham, when the latter brought the York- 
shire into Canada in 1907. In 1909 Mr. 
Dufty became chief clerk and in 1923 
was advanced to the post of fire super- 
intendent, which he now vacates to as- 
sume his new duties. 

Mr. Dufty is a popular figure in Cana- 
dian insurance circles. He is a past most 
loyal gander of the Blue Goose pond in 
Montreal and is a councillor of the Mont- 
real Insurance Institute. 





TRAVELERS FIRE FIGURES 





Total Assets of $16,054,586 and Policy- 
holders’ Surplus of $3,548,110 
In 1932 Statement 

The Travelers Fire of Hartford closed 
1932 with assets of $16,054,586. The net 
surplus is $1,548,110 and the capital $2,- 
000,000. There is a contingency reserve 
of $893,292 and a special reserve of $1,- 
059,013. Among its assets the company 
holds $3,024,544 in United States Govern- 
ment bonds, $1,228,174 in other public 
bonds and $1,907,045 in cash on hand and 
in banks. 
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Aetna Fire Issues 
Report for Last Year 


NEW BUSINESS IS GROWING 





President Ives Comments Also on Dwell- 
ing House Losses; World F. & M. 
and Piedmont Figures 





The Aetna (Fire) last year made an 
underwriting profit of $1,134,141 and had 
an investment gain of $2,514,384, accord- 
ing to the annual report issued late last 
week. President Ralph B. Ives, in his 
statement to stockholders, says that the 
company is surprised to find itself in 
possession of a splendid amount of new 
business which appears to be growing 
larger as time goes on. This encourages 
the officers of the company to believe 
that as business conditions improve the 
premium income will assume more nor- 
mal proportions. The company closed 
last year with assets of $49,686,423, net 
surplus of $14,303,299 and capital of $7,- 
500,000. The unearned premium reserve 
amounted to $18,460,826, a decline of 
about $2,700,000. The contingency re- 
serve was given as $5,893,053. 

With respect to the absence of con- 
flagrations President Ives said in his re- 
port: “Our losses are continuing to be 
excessive, particularly on the small risks 
of the dwelling type. Every unoccupied 
dwelling in the country is being inspect- 
ed and information sent to the compa- 
nies concerning the situation. This is a 
service which has recently been insti- 
tuted and is resulting in great benefit to 
the companies.” 

World Fire & Marine 

“The World Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co. has come through the year with a 
fairly good record and we believe that 
it will not be long before this company 
will find a recognized place in the in- 
surance business.” Referring to the 
Piedmont Fire of the Aetna (Fire) 
group, Mr. Ives says that the company 
is now writing business in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Florida and North 
Carolina. 

Assets of the World Fire & Marine to- 
tal $4,400,915, compared with $4,393,283 at 
the end of 1931. The net surplus was 
increased to $1,903,871 from $1,742,108 
and the capital remains unchanged at 
$1,000,000. The unearned premium re- 
serve is $1,111,192 and the contingency 
reserve $138,024. The Piedmont Fire has 
assets of $948,186, surplus of $412,981. 
capital of $200,000 and unearned premium 
reserve of $146,028. The contingency re- 
serve is $150,000. 


WINDSOR WITH HOMESTEAD 

E. S. Windsor has been appointed local 
secretary at Baltimore of the Homestead 
Fire of that city, one of the Home group 
of companies. He is now associated with 
the fire and casualty division of the 
Apple & Bond life agency of the Trav- 
elers in Baltimore but will assume his 
new duties early this month. While only 
32 years of age Mr. Windsor was con- 
nected with the Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters for several years and later was 
with several local agencies before joining 
Apple & Bond. 


Vv. B. McDOWELL IN ILLINOIS 

The Underwriters Adjusting Co. of 
Chicago announces that V. B. McDowell, 
former manager at Aberdeen, S. D., has 
taken charge of the Peoria (Ill.) office, 
Mr. Richmond having been placed on the 
reserve list. Mr. Richmond has served 
the insurance companies for many years 
having been an independent adjuster at 
Peoria before taking over the manage- 
ment of the Underwriters Adjusting Co. 
R. G. Peabody, formerly attached to the 
Underwriters Adjusting Co., Terre Haute 
branch has been transferred to Peoria 
to take the place vacated by the retire- 
ment of E. T. Collom. 


NEW LOCKPORT AGENCY 
The McParlin Agency has opened for 
business at 27 Main Street, Lockport, 
N. Y., to engage in all lines of insurance. 
Peter H., John B. and Rosemary Mc- 
Parlin are the partners. 

















WISCONSIN PREMIUM REPORT 





State Department Gives Figures on 
Business Controlled by Chicago and 
New York Brokers 

Upwards of $200,000 in premiums have 
been diverted from out of the state chan- 
nels to Wisconsin agents in the past 
year, it is shown on a report to Harry 
J. Mortensen, Insurance Commissioner, 
from the fire insurance rating division of 
his department. This business is mostly 
from brokers in New York and Chicago 
and includes nationwide organizations, 
such as chain stores and like concerns. 
Commissions on this business received 
by Wisconsin agents amount to over 


Mr. Mortensen has insisted that the 
provisions of section 201.44 be complied 
with by all companies operating in the 
state and that all Wisconsin risks must 
be insured under a Wisconsin standard 
form of policy and signed by a Wiscon- 
sin resident agent. 

Additional taxes, fees, fire department 
dues, and volunteer contributions to the 
School Fund of Wisconsin received 
through the rating division exceed $18,000 
the report indicates, and to that extent 
the taxpayers of the state are benefited. 





PACIFIC FIRE DIVIDEND 


The directors of the Pacific Fire have 
declared a dividend of 50 cents a share, 
payable February 6 to stockholders of 
record February 4. This will be the 
company’s 180th dividend. 


ST. PAUL F. & M. STATEMENT 





Company Has Net Surplus of Nearly 
$11,000,000 With Bonds and Stocks 
Quoted at Market Values 


The St. Paul Fire & Marine reports 
assets of $27,500,819 in its 1932 financial 
statement with bonds and stocks of over 
$21,000,000 valued at the market values 
of December 31, 1932. A year ago the 
assets were $30,510,494. The capital 
amounts to $4,000,000 and the net sur- 
plus to $10,847,135, making a policyhold- 
ers’ surplus of $14,847,135 which com- 
pares with $17,117,510 in 1931. The un- 
earned premium reserve at $9,892,118 
shows a decline of $1,056,448. The St. 


Paul had a premium income last year 
of $11,523,461 compared with $12,650,568 
in 1931. 





GERMAN RESULTS FAVORABLE 


The National General of Stettin and 
the Nordstern General of Berlin report 
good underwriting results for 1932 in all 
fields other than life insurance, which 
is not included in the survey. The only 
exception is marine insurance, in which 
many lines have intentionally been re- 
duced. The National expects to pay the 
same dividend to its stockholders as last 
year, namely from 5 to 6%. The Nord- 
stern reports favorable underwriting re- 
sults for marine and fire insurance and 
allied branches, while accident and lia- 
bility insurance have given normal re- 
sults. 





TO WHAT DO WE ASCRIBE THE LOYALTY 
OF OUR AGENTS ? 
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AIR NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Chas. S. Ashley & Sons of New Bedford, 
Mass., Among First to Utilize this 
Way of Reaching Public 

Chas. S. Ashley & Sons of New Bed. 

ford, Mass., one of the leading agencies 
in eastern Massachusetts, has found jt 
profitable to use the advertising facilj- 
ties of the Greater New Bedford Daily 
Broadcaster, a newspaper of the air. This 
radio newspaper has three “editions” 
daily, at 10 a.m., 1:00 p.m. and 6:00 p.m 
At these hours news of the day is broad. 
cast from a local station and scattered 
through the news stories are the adver- 
tisements of various business houses of 
New Bedford. Charles S. Ashley, aj- 
though more than 70 years of age, is well 
known as the mayor of New Bedford and 
is now serving his twenty-eighth year 
in office. 
_The Ashley Agency ties up its adver- 
tising over the air with news events and 
the clever copy used is bringing real re- 
sults. While radio advertising is noth- 
ing new newspaper advertising in an “air 
newspaper” is a new idea which appears 
to have definite possibilities for the fy- 
ture. The Hartford Fire, through its 
publication, The Hartford Agent, has de- 
scribed the activities of the Ashley 
Agency and believes that local agents in 
other towns and cities will do well to 
consider the use of responsible “air news- 
papers” as advertising mediums where 
they may be in operation. 








CASHING CHECK RELEASES CO. 





Held by Michigan Court to Be Notice 
by Assured That Disputed Loss 
Was Paid in Full 
An insured’s claim for loss under a 
fire policy was partly disputed by an 
insurance company and partly undis- 
puted. The company sent the insured a 
check for the undisputed part, having on 
the back a written release for the en- 
tire claim. Insured retained the check 
two or three days and then cashed it 
because, he said, “I was glad to get part 
of it. It was better than none.” The 
Michigan Supreme Court, Puffer vy. 
State Mut. Rodded Fire, 244 N. W. 206, 
held that the cashing of the check dis- 
charged the whole claim in the absence 

of fraud inducing such cashing. 

The dispute was whether the company 
had effected a reduction of the insur- 
ance by one-half by writing the insured 
of its intention to do so and that an in- 
dorsement would be mailed to be at- 
tached to the policy. The court held 
that the reduction of coverage was in- 
effective for failure to give the insured 
the 10 days’ notice required for cancel- 
lation of the policy; but that the lan- 
guage of the policy afforded a sufficient 
basis for the contention that the com- 
pany acted in good faith. 


CLEARING HOUSE ON AGENTS 


A meeting of all interested insurance 
companies, agency and general agency 
associations and all combines interested 
in insurance, has been called in Berlin 
for the purpose of forming an associa- 
tion for the rendering of information 
about insurance agents who have been 
eliminated. The purpose is to see that 
such persons, who for good reasons are 
considered unfit by one company to a¢t 
as an agent in any form or manner do 
not obtain an appointment by another 
company. 








EAST & WEST STATEMENT 

The East & West, running mate of the 
Security of New Haven, closed 1932 with 
assets of $3,129,202, a gain of about 
$28,000. The net surplus was $816,213 and 
the capital $1,000,000. The unearned 
premium reserve totals $540,897 and that 
for contingencies is $676,381. Dividends 
of $60,000 were paid in 1932. Premium 
income was $436,141 and losses pal 
$189,488. 


NEW JERSEY AGENTS TO MEET 

The New Jersey Association of Under 
writers, the local agents’ organization, 
will hold its mid-year meeting at the 
Stacy-Trent Hotel in Trenton Feb. 2. 
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Home Figures Show 

Assets of $98,030,337 
NEARLY $10,000,000 IN CASH 
Policyholders’ Surplus After Full Con- 


tingency Reserve Amounts to 


$32,167,637 





The Home Insurance Co. of New York 
has issued its 1932 financial statement 
showing assets of $98,030,337. This com- 
pares with $112,247,919 a year ago. The 
surplus to policyholders amounts to $32,- 
167,638 as against $38,258,593 at the end 
of 1931. The present capital amounts to 
$12,000,000 and the net surplus to $20,- 
167,638 after setting up a reserve for con- 
tingencies of $19,250,000. 

Cash in banks and trust companies to- 
tals $9,691,680. United States Govern- 
ment, state, county and municipal bonds 
are valued at $16,407,709 and other bonds 
and stocks at $61,423,607. The reserve 
for unearned premiums totals $38,742,215 
compared with $38,710,887 a year ago. 
For losses and claims unpaid there is a 
reserve of $6,013,951 as against $6,490,118 
at the end of 1931. The strong financial 
position of the Home is reflected by the 
facts that the company has nearly $10,- 
000,000 in cash as part of the $32,167,637 
available for policyholders beyond all 
other present liabilities. 





TO REBUILD “FROM GROUND UP” 





Commissioner Ernest Palmer’s Promise; 
to Have Chicago as Well as 
Springfield Office 

Ernest Palmer, the new insurance 
commissioner of Illinois, nlans to “re- 
build the Insurance Department from the 
ground up,” and in certain senses to 
follow the New York plan of conduct 
ing business in two places; Chicago, part 
of the week, and Springfield, the re- 
mainder of the week. 

Closer co-operation between the In- 
surance Department and the attorney 
general’s office is to be effected during 
Mr. Palmer’s term as the Chicago office 
will be in Attorney General Kerner’s 
quarters. 





GLIDDEN SUCCEEDS PALMER 





Becomes Manager of Chicago Board of 
Fire Underwriters; L. E. Yager 
Elected President 
The Chicago Board of Fire Under- 
writers last week elected L. E. Yager 
president and Jay S. Glidden as manager. 
The latter succeeds Ernest Palmer, who 
resigned to become Insurance Superin- 
tendent of Illinois. Other officers of the 
Chicago Board are: vice-president, 
Charles Buresh of Fred S. James & Co., 
and treasurer, Robert M. Magill of 
Wiley, Magill & Co. Mr. Glidden has 
been associate manager of the Chicago 
Board for ten years and has been con- 
nected with it for twenty-five years. He 
has an extensive reputation as a fire 
rate expert. Mr. Glidden’s father, the 
late H. H. Glidden, was manager of the 
Chicago Board for over twenty-five 

years. 

Jay Spencer Glidden is 53 years of 
age and a graduate of the Armour In- 
stitute. After six years in local and gen- 
eral agency work in Chicago he went into 
the field for the Western Union, later 
serving for two years as branch man- 
ager for the Indiana Inspection Bureau 
at Fort Wayne. He became assistant 
manager of the Chicago Board under his 
father in 1912 and associate manager 
with Mr. Palmer in 1923. 





PALMER’S DUTIES EXTENDED 

Ernest Palmer, newly appbinted Insur- 
ance Superintendent of Illinois and form- 
er manager and counsel of the Chicago 
3oard of Fire Underwriters, has also 
been appointed by Governor Henry 
Horner as acting director of the Depart- 
ment of Trade & Commerce with which 
the Insurance Department is affiliated. 











MEET YOUR FRIENDS 


at 





Golden Hill 


At Fulton and William Streets 





HIS cozy, congenial, friendly restaurant has become the 
I recognized and favorite meeting place for the discriminat- 
ing men and women of the great downtown insurance center. 


Why?... Primarily because it is the kind of restaurant you 
insurance men and women like ...not merely a place in 
which to eat, but an hospitable friendly sort of place, much 
like the old Colonial inn after which it was patterned—a 
restaurant where you can sit and chat and dine, comfortably 
and at your ease. 

The food, of course, is excellent . . . as you'd naturally ex- 
pect at Childs. And the prices are pleasantly and contem- 
porarily moderate. 

Many insurance men use the lower Colonial Dining Room 
for small informal conference groups... the semi-private 
rooms for larger gatherings . . . They’re ideal. 


And when you’re in a very spe- 
cial hurry, try the Luncheonette 


BREAKFAST LUNCH TEA DINNER 





THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 











EXPLOSION RULES REVISED 
Commissions and Bvohereges Increased 
Slightly; Changes Made in 


Coinsurance Rule 





The Explosion Conference in New 
York on Wednesday made several re- 
visions in the rules affecting explosion 
riot and civil commotion insurance. 
Commissions and brokerage are increas- 
ed slightly in certain territories. With 
exceptions brokerage in ordinary terri- 
tory is 10% and in excepted territory 
15% and agents’ commissions are 20% 
and 25% respectively. No jurisdiction js 
assumed over general agents for which 
the definition is now revised. 

Revision of the coinsurance rule js 
made so that use of the 10% coinsur- 
ance clause on manufacturing risks js 
extended. There is also a reduction from 
50% to 35% in the rate increase for the 
use of the 25% coinsurance clause. The 
texts of the revisions will be published 
in these columns next week. 





PHOENIX OF HARTFORD GROUP 





Phoenix, Connecticut and Equitable F, 
& M. Show Strong Positions in 
1932 Financial Reports 

The Phoenix of Hartford group this 
week reported on its financial operations 
for 1932. The three companies, the 
Phoenix, Connecticut Fire and Equitable 
Fire & Marine, have combined assets of 
$65,997,628 and combined surplus of $29,- 
124,815. The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
itself has assets of $40,369,401; surplus of 
$17,549,190 and premium reserve of $9,- 
443,075. The same figures for the other 
companies are: Connecticut, assets, $19, 
272,338; surplus, $8,435,440, and premium 
reserve, $5,698,407; Equitable Fire & Ma- 
rine, assets, $6,355,888; surplus, $3,140,185, 
and premium reserve, $1,139,681. 

Net premium written by the group to- 
taled $14,055,594. Losses incurred amount- 
ed to $8,145,475 and expenses were $7,- 
619,383, so that there was a trade loss of 
$1,709,264. However, a decrease in the 
premium reserves of $2,561,039 left a net 
underwriting profit of $851,775. On an 
earned basis the loss ratio was 49% and 
the expense ratio 45%. The aggregate 
contingency reserve amounts to $7,573,- 
414. The investment income of the 
three companies was $2,463,420 or only 
$42,000 less than for the previous year. 





COUNTY JUDGES AS AGENTS 

William R. Attkisson, assistant Attor- 
ney General, Kentucky, in a ruling this 
week held that insurance on county 
buildings cannot be written by county 
judges who are also in the insurance 
business. The opinion was rendered at 
the request of County Judge Harry B. 
Wilson, of Irvine, Ky., in Estill County, 
who also operates a fire and general in- 
surance agency. Mr. Wilson is a past 
president of the Kentucky Association 
of Insurance Agents. 





DUMONT ON WAY TO COAST 

John R. Dumont, manager of the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board, left New 
York this week to attend the annual 
meeting of the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific at San Francisco 
early next week. He will also make sev- 
eral stops in the Middle West before 
returning to headquarters here. 





HEADS PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY 


J. Sanderson Trump of the Philadel- 
phia division of the Middle Department 
Rating Association was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia at the annual meeting recently. 
Other officers re-elected were: Elmer 
Van Dusen and John Glendening, vice- 
presidents; James A. McGann, Jr., sec 
retary, and Joseph H. Williams, treas- 
urer. 


FALL RIVER BOARD OFFICERS 

The Fall River Board of Underwriters 
of Fall River, Mass., has re-electé 
its retiring officers as follows: president, 
Myer Markell; vice-president, Wilfred 
J. Desautels; secretary-treasurer, James 
A. Griffiths. 
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LOYALTY GROUP : 


NEAL BASSETT, re : 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. T A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 








W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G POTTER. 24 V-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. ag 4 Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. at R. M. SMITH, Vive Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, be Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice +o ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. ey Vice Pres. 
WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT. 2d V. -Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V. -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. ane R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. wi R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS.Vice-Pres. E.G.POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. ( 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. Se Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. mn R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. EWOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
ee R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
w.E.w OLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W.W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F.J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. ; 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 














$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board ’ 
J. C. HEYER, Vice Presid JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
~“? ePOTTER oa vies Pres. WA SMITH. Sod. View Mba ar ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. €E. R. HUNT, Sed VicePres. S.K. McCLURE.3rdVice eon - 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT oe ae 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois Ss F i c Cultornie 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vico Provident EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President PRED W., SULLIVAN, Scereters 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place . - 
ERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTME 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT a = 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada BEN LEE BOYNTON, en, Vins Poushdoat 
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Sir Ernest Bain Cites Brokers’ 


Part In Meeting Public Demands 


Prominent British Broker Claims That Numerous Important 
Lines of Coverage Were Developed by Brokers; Speaks 
of Their Relation to Loss Settlements 


Sir A. Ernest Bain, one of the most 


prominent London insurance brokers, ex- 
pressed some of his views on the duties 
and importance of the insurance broker 
in a recent lecture before the London In- 
surance Institute. Mr. Bain does not 
hesitate to claim for the brokers the dis- 
covery and development of numerous 
important insurance features of today. 
Along this line he said: 

“In justification of the claim that the 
broker has substantially fulfilled his role 
of interpreting the public demand and of 
taking whatever steps may have been 
necessary to see that such demand was 
adequately met, may I draw attention to 
some facts: 

“(1) That consequential loss in its in- 
ception came from the brain of a Glas- 
gow insurance broker. The system of 
insurance of loss of profits based on turn- 
over, output, and the like, the policy 
upon which the present contracts are 
based, was drawn up, together with the 
proposal form, as far back as 1900. Rec- 
ords exist of various forms of profits in- 
surance much earlier than the date men- 
tioned, but Mr. Ludovic McLellan 
Mann’s effort is generally regarded as 
being the first attempt to arrange the 
insurance on a scientific basis. 

“(2) Burglary insurance. I think I am 
right in stating that Cuthbert Heath is- 
sued the first burglary contract about 40 
years ago. 

“He was certainly the originator of 
credit insurance, and also of what is com- 
monly called today the householder’s 
comprehensive policy. 

Earthquake and Hurricane Insurance 


“In regard to earthquake and hurri- 
cane insurances, the scheme to provide 
for these was originally worked out by 
Mr. Heath with Christopher Head, who, 
unfortunately, lost his life in the ‘Titanic’ 
disaster. 

“During the War it fell to the lot of 
several members of the profession of in- 
surance brokers to make constructive ef- 
forts not merely to help the country in 
its time of need, but to do so upon a 
basis satisfactory to all concerned. 

“(3) Reinstatement insurance; stock 
declaration policies; term contracts—No 
one has as yet had the temerity to claim 
the role of ‘inventor’ of any of these 
forms of contract, but I claim that the 
brokers were largely instrumental in 
bringing the needs of the public before 
the offices and of pressing their require- 
ments to a point which has now met 
with adequate fulfilment. 

“(4) Sprinklers—All that I would 
claim here is that in the period about 
1890, when sprinkler installations were 
more or less in their infancv in this 
country, the extremely active interven- 
tion of the brokers contributed to the 
development which has since taken 
place, and I would remind this meeting 
that in 1894-5, A. B. Scholfield, of Man- 
chester, and A. W. Bain, my father, 
started sprinkler insurance offices with 
satisfactory results to the public, to 
themselves, and since then to those of- 
fices who were fortunate enough to ab- 
sorb the young and struggling institu- 
tions. 

“IT might make one observation here, 
viz., that some substantial portion of the 
development of my own concern has been 
due to our early and continuous asso- 
ciation with the sprinkler movement. 

“(5) So far as Lloyd’s are concerned, 
it is an indisputable fact that the origin 
of non-marine business to them. and its 
subsequent development, has been en- 
tirely due to the brokers. 

“On the more general question of how 
far the brokers have contributed to the 


development of business through their 
salesmanship I have no figures.” 


Brokers and Loss Settlements 


Some controversy has arisen in Great 
Britain as elsewhere as to the position 
of insurance brokers with respect to loss 
settlements. On this question Sir Ernest 
Bain spoke as follows: 

“In the North of England the action 
of certain brokers in intervening and 
acting as claims’ assessors for and on 
behalf of the assured used to be ac- 
cepted and their services paid for by 
the companies—a practice, I am happy 
to say, which I believe now to have 
ceased. 

“It would destroy the balance as be- 
tween insurance office and assured if the 
insurance broker were allowed to act as 
a claims’ assessor, and receive payment 
from either the insuring offices or the 
assured. After all, any contract of in- 
surance applies as between the assured 
and the company, and the intervention 
of the middle man can only be justified 
in so far as it is beneficial, and must, in 
my judgment, of necessity be confined to 
preparing and staging the case for the 
assured but here again let me be clear 
—intervention and action for and on be- 
half of the assured only to the extent 
which would come within the duties of 
an insurance broker as covered by the 
payment of the commission which he 
receives. 

“One other point arises—I submit that 
‘values’ are not within the competence 
of a broker. I am a great believer in 
each profession sticking to its own work, 
and if we had fewer lawyers and ac- 
countants claiming to rank as insurance 
brokers it would be in the interests of 
all concerned. 


Broker as a Middleman 


“IT am entirely opposed to the prin- 
ciple of any broker accepting a fee from 
either the assured or the insurance com- 
pany, and I fall back upon my original 
statement that the relationship between 
the assured and the company so far as 
the middle man is concerned must be 
one equitable to both sides. 


“In view of the fact, however, that the 
terms of the contract are prepared under 
the advice and guidance of a broker, it 
is surely a part of his duty and function 
to see that the fulfilment of the contract 
is carried out in accordance with the 
terms of the contract, and where doubt 
exists on either side to use to the fullest 
extent his reasonable and proper influ- 
ence: 


“(1) With the assured if they are un- 


MARSH & 


reasonable to see that they become rea- 
sonable; and 

“(2) With the offices in event of any 
doubt as to basis of settlement; 
that such conditions are approved as 
would give universal satisfaction. More 
than this I do not claim. 

“In so far, therefore, as the broker 
exercises his true function of middle 
man, substantial advantages may accrue 
to the assured, the benefit of any doubt 
will be his, and all this with consent. 

“There is no question whatsoever that 
a broker of standing, with a reputation 
for fair treatment, and with a large ac- 
count, always subject to his being per- 
sona grata with the insurers can by his 
intervention secure the maximum of lib- 
erality from the insuring institutions, and 
I am satisfied that if some highly techni- 
cal question arose involving liability even 
here the prospects of a satisfactory set- 
tlement would be enhanced through such 
intervention.” 


FIRE ASSOCIATION DIRECTOR 


At a recent meeting of the Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia Colonel John R. 
Simpson of New York was elected to 
the board. He will also serve on the 
boards of the Victory and Reliance in- 
surance companies. Colonel Simpson is 
a director of the following companies 
and is well known in New York finan- 
cial and manufacturing circles: Fiduciary 
Trust Co. of New York, Tri Continental 
Corp., General American Investors Corp., 
Consolidated Oil Corp., McCall Corp., 
Hat Corp. of America, Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Co. and Van Raalte Corp. 


NEWARK FIRE DEP’T REPORT 


The fire prevention committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
issued a report on Newark in which it 
recommends the building of a new fire 
headquarters. It is contended that the 
housing of the department in the City 
Hall, or any other building, does not 
meet with the required standards of ef- 
ficiency. Other recommendations include 
replacement of the city’s water tower 
with more modern equipment and more 
intensive fire department drills. 


NEW TENN. COMMISSIONER 


Joseph S. Tobin, prominent Memphis 
insurance man, has been appointed in- 
surance commissioner of Tennessee suc- 
ceeding Joseph I. Reece. Mr. Tobin, 
twenty years in the business, is now con- 
nected with the Whitfield King & Co. 
agency having formerly been a member 
of the firm of Turley, Bullington & 
Tobin. T. E. Miles, who has been chief 
deputy of the Tennessee department for 
some years, is expected to continue in 
that capacity. 


28 PASS LICENSE TESTS 
Eleven out of a total of twenty appli- 
cants for brokers’ licenses and seventeen 
out of forty-two candidates for agents’ 
certificates of authority successfully 
passed the examinations conducted by 
the New York Insurance Department re- 
cently at Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, 

Syracuse, Utica and Binghamton. 


McLENNAN 
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Rural Insurance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


employers’ liability. Hubert W. Yount’s 
covers tips for researchers on how to 
find out about farm automobile and truck 
public liability, property damage, fire, 
theft, collision, windstorm and flood 
cover. 

Other subjects discussed in the report 
are these: Risks connected with farm- 
ing; risks of agricultural marketing en- 
terprises; personal risks of farm people; 
insurance of farm property against fire 
and lightning; insurance against wind- 
storms; insurance against hail; insurance 
of livestock against disease or accident; 
reciprocal and inter-insurance exchanges 
for automobile or other insurance needed 
by farmers; insurance of cotton and cot- 
ton warehouses; insurance of farm prod- 
ucts in storage and in transit; possibility 
in flood insurance; case analysis of in- 
dividual insurance companies. 


Will Get Data From Public, Too 


The report draws very few conclusions 
as its entire aim is to pave the way for 
research by describing the type of infor- 
mation which the researchers should 
seek. 

The researchers who are to study case 
analysis of individual insurance compa- 
nies have a considerable job on their 
hands as in addition to going into the 
complete internal operations of the com- 
pany, including adjustments and ap- 
praisal of losses and reinsurance, finan- 
cial standing and other items the sugges- 
tion is made that policyholders also 
might be seen. Along this line the re- 
port says: 

“From the standpoint of the insured 
the test is whether he obtains adequate 
protection and prompt and efficient ser- 
vice at a reasonable cost. The success 
of a company depends upon seeing that 
these are offered. On this point the 
analysis of the attitude of former policy- 
holders may throw considerable light. 
They may give their views of the method 
of solicitation, valuations, and adjust- 
ments in case of losses. They may also 
give information as to whether they in- 
sured the same risks with more than one 
company and to what extent. Some idea 
of the competition involved may be ob- 
tained here.” 

In discussing reciprocal or inter-insur- 
ance exchanges for automobile or other 
insurance needed by farmers, V. N. Val- 
gren says in the report: 

“The most obvious difference between 
the inter-insurance exchange and the 
mutual is usually found in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the group. In the 
former the management is usually 
strongly, if not completely, centralized 
in the attorney-in-fact through powers 
of attorney held by him. In the mutual 
the management is entrusted to a board 
of directors periodically elected by the 
members and the officers elected by said 
board. In some instances, however, it 
will be found that the manager or attor- 
ney-in-fact for the inter-insurance ex- 
change is a democratically controlled 
farmers’ organization, in which case the 
difference between the insurance €Xx- 
change and the more common farmers 
mutual insurance company will be large- 
ly legal and technical in so far as the 
organization set-up is concerned. 

“The central problem in this project 
will be to determine the quality and the 
cost of insurance protection afforded by 
the inter-insurance exchange as com- 
pared with such protection afforded for 
similar risks by other forms of organl- 
zation. Certainty of indemnity in casé 
of loss covered by the insurance, pres- 
ence or absence of potential legal com- 
plications or of significant contingent 
liability, should be carefully considered. 
To arrive at sound conclusions on these 
less tangible elements will require 4 
rather comprehensive survey of a con- 
siderable group of organizations. The 
limited evidence found in the records oF 
experience of one or even in several or- 
ganizations, may not make apparent 4 
elements of strength or of weakness 
the general plan of organization.” 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 William Street, New York City 








Semi-Annual Statement July 1, 1932 


I os sain aceste oacueeudnicetamndnceaanbinsieten ema tame $58,791,139.31 
**#CAPITAL ................... RR RA ROE SOOT Beene ee ere 7,000,000.00 
I oii adapt cicg ada ad ican ie -cumsiauekseasesuadenaentabicnee 7,754,937.61 
ALL OTHER LIABILITIES... eaboeaase ia ectiian asiak ec aiavicamadeaieaee 44,036,201.70 
Surplus to Policyholders...... 14,754,937.61 


*Valuations of Securities on New York Insurance Department Basis. 
**As of July 30, 1932, $5,000,000 of Such Capital Was Transferred to Surplus. 


Losses Settled and Paid Since Organization Over... $304,000,000 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS RECORD 


ASSETS RESERVE SURPLUS 
Ges. 30, OGFL................: $ 529,282.59 $ 26,832.54 $ 3,038.94 
ue. 30, OP4............... 3,003,725.08 | 406,295.92 804,709.46 
Des. 3, 190P................ 5,177,134.99 1 830,603.29 2,398,322.48 
Des. 31, 1994._............ 8,966,071.46 3,461 689.22 3,619,694.66 
—. | 33,687,274.25 13,447,880.00 10,146,031.00 
Ses. 31, X............... 60,654,703.06 20,280,922.14 19,810,623.92 
Ges. 36, U05s................ 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24, 161,943.85 
Des. 31, 1926................ 71,740,996.88 21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 
= eee 80,193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 
Ges. 30, ee............... 98, 190,644.96 24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 
Dec. 31, 1939._............ 105,991 540.45 26,803, 146.42 44,315,436.03 
Dec. 31, 1990... 87,416,300.55 27,340, 139.34 30, 109,790.21 
Ses, 31, 1950................ 80,863,641 .33 28,08 | 609.59 26,732,004.74* 





*Valuations approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








In more prosperous times some insur- 
ance companies would send two or three 
“engineers” (we used to call them in- 
spectors, but now we have to call them 
engineers) and several special agents to 
get a sprinklered line for the agents, 
and after all that expense would have 
the rate reduced to about nothing for 
three years, and then, after paying the 
agent a commission, the net results 
would about pay the postage used. I 
never understood what there was in it 
for the companies, except a high ex- 
pense ratio, but I supposed I was old 
fashioned. 

In some cases we got rates so low by 
all the improvements that the assured 
went into mutuals or carried his own in- 
surance. Profit seemed to mean noth- 
ing to business men before the depres- 
sion. Volume was everything. We have 
to have volume to pay expenses, and 
the average loss ratio will take care of 
a lot of things. 

To me personally a premium means 
nothing unless we get paid and we make 
money out of it. But not so with the 
peppy boys of not so many years ago. 
On the other hand, we have for years 
spent so much time improving risks that 
the average rate has declined to such a 
figure that I can’t see what there is in 
the business for stockholders from the 
point of view of getting a return from 
an investment. 

The loss ratio goes on merrily, in spite 
of all the improvements. Better to write 
a high rated risk if the moral hazard is 
all right and get something than a jumbo 
line on a risk that has been so improved 
that we get 10 cents for three years per 
hundred and waive every sound under- 
writing principle in special concessions 
in forms which have recently been in- 
troduced. We are in fire insurance to 
assume hazards, but if we assume them, 
and as long as we are in the business, 
frankly, to make money and not as an 
“institution” we should receive an ade- 
quate rate. 

That’s what we are in the business 
for: to assume fire hazards and to charge 
adequately for them, not to make it 
easy for assured to improve their risks 
to such a point that we get nothing for 
the hazard or they go into mutuals or 
carry their own risks. All of the edu- 
cation we have tried to give the public 
to be more careful has amounted to 
practically nothing. It will take more 
than a hundred years to educate the 
careless (with fire) American people to 
realize that through their carelessness 
and wasting habits the fire records are 
over a million dollars a day. In 270 
days, more or less in 1932, the fire losses 
averaged about one and two-tenths mil- 
lions per day. 

* . * 
Pointing Out One’s Faults 

No human being likes to be told his 
faults, but the ability to listen to a re- 
cital of one’s faults and the degree of 


placidity one is able to muster is the 
measure of the man. We all have our 
faults, to be sure, and it is good for our 
souls to be told about them, but there 
is also an art in telling people what you 
think you have to—the so-called sugar- 
coated pill or “letting them down easy.” 
The field man being between the com- 
pany and the agent, gets it from both 
sides. He is supposed to be a buffer. The 
average inside man, who has never been 
outside, thinks all a fieldman has to do 
is to announce to the agents of a town 
that he is going to visit them, and then 
that they will meet him at the depot with 
a brass band and welcome him with open 
arms, and tell him to take everything 
they get, irrespective of the fact that his 
company needs the agents more than the 
agents his company. 

It has always been so, and will con- 
tinue to be so. It is the inevitable strug- 
gle between the man at a desk at head- 
quarters, only partially or sometimes not 
at all, acquainted with conditions on the 
firing line, and the outside man acquaint- 
ed with real facts. It is so in every 
business and in the Government and in 
war. The swivel-chair generals at Wash- 
ington during the early days of the Civil 
War almost cost us victory. In fact 
the Southern confederacy had invaded 
the North, and there was talk of com- 
promise in the war-weary U. S. (I was 
told by my father-in-law that during that 
period he had Lee and Grant at the 
same time under the roof of his hotel 
and restaurant in lower New York City. 
I never believed it, but he insisted that 
it was so.) 

This dislike to be told our faults ex- 
tends even to little things and is spe- 
cially annoying when we are told by 
people whom we think should not. The 
American hotel plan of eating has been 
conducive to a lot of fast eating, espe- 
cially formerly, when we were driven 
into the dining room at certain hours, 
hurried through our meals, not allowed 
to pause for breath, had the bill of fare 
shoved under our noses before we were 
through with a course and then hurried 
out “to give some one else a chance.” 
This habit dates from pioneer times on 
the farm, when a bell was sounded and 
hungry men rushed to their meals, had 
dishes slapped in front of them, then 
taken away rapidly, then hurried out. 

It was “feeding,” not eating, and old 
American plan hotel proprietors still use 
that word “feeding guests.” A meal 
was an exercise to be gone through with 
as a matter of necessity and not a pleas- 
ure or a time of relaxation. Many a 
travelling man’s constitution was wrecked 
through these hurried meals and a habit 
of quick eating was developed. So when 
a fool waitress told me the other day, 
“My, you are a quick eater,” it rankled, 
as her type is just what produced quick 
eaters and dyspepsia. And I so told 
her, and she felt hurt, in her ignorance. 
Some headwaitresses and waitresses 
think that the most important part of 
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a travelling man’s meal is to have a 
pretty waitress, even if she is a jackass, 
and even if she is incompetent she ex- 
pects the travelling man to overlook it 
all on account of her pulchritude. 

Everything in its place and a place 
for everything. I buy quite a few cigars 
to ofter agents and customers, and the 
other day a “saleslady” said to me: 
“My, you smoke a lot!” A's long as she 
is benefited by my doing so, why should 
she care? This is poor salesmanship. I 
told her that if I smoked all the cigars 
I buy I would be dead. As a matter of 
fact I chew my cigars and keep the same 
one in my mouth for hours, but, never- 
theless, I get the reputation of smoking 
a lot. 





SMITH HEADS LANSING ASS’N 

Clyde B. Smith, former president, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
is “starting all over again,” he says. Dur- 
ing the past week he was elected presi- 
dent of the Lansing (Mich.) Ass’n of In- 
surance Agents, a position he held for 
two years after helping to found the 
local board more than a decade ago. 
Other officers chosen to guide the Lan- 
sing board’s destinies are: Charles 
Fratcher, vice-president; Ray Throop, 
re-elected secretary-treasurer, and J. P. 
Kittle, Ralph Goodell and Carl Trager, 
members of the executive committee. 
The retiring president, who has held of- 
fice for two years, is Everts Rouse. 





JERSEY LOSSES IN JANUARY 

Fire losses for New Jersey for Janu- 
ary have been estimated at $435,000, 
which is a slight decrease over the same 
month of last year when the losses to- 
taled $462,000. During the past month 
there was a slight increase in dwelling 
losses, with a drop in mercantile risks 
and no hotel losses for the entire month 
were reported. 


L. L. ERB DIES 

Lucius L. Erb, 67, president of the Erb 
insurance agency, offices in the Stock 
Exchange Building, Buffalo, died Jan- 
uary 21 in his home. He had been en- 
gaged in insurance for many years, first 
as a partner in the firm of Hund & Erb 
and for the past fifteen years as presi- 
dent of Lucius L. Erb, Inc. 





———.| 
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GOES TO U. S. SUPREME COURT 


The United States Supreme Court has 
agreed to pass upon the appeal of In- 
surance Commissioner H. J. Mortensen 
of Wisconsin asking that the order of 
three Western Federal district court 
judges prohibiting him from _ revoking 
the license of the Security of New Ha- 
ven be set aside. This is a test case 
involving the Wisconsin position on re- 
moval of a case from state to federal 
courts by an insurance company, the 
Security having done so. The commis- 
sioner ordered its license revoked, citing 
that the company’s permit on entering 
the state contained a stipulation that it 
would never remove cases brought 
against it by an assured from a state 
to a federal court. 





CANADIAN TAX INCREASE 


_The Canadian Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation has announced that all fire insur- 
ance premiums will be increased by 2% 
on and after March 1. The association 
has issued a circular to all agents and 
company members, pointing out that there 
has been an upward revision of rates of 
taxation on insurance companies. The 
companies forming the association have 
decided, rather than having a complete 
revision of insurance rates which would 
take time and expense, to apply the tax 
as it is applied to them, by charging a 
straight surcharge of 2% on every pre- 
mium collected. This, it is pointed out, 
passes on to the insured only a part of 
the whole tax. 
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Like insurance, the concrete dikes between oil storage tanks cannot 
prevent fires but may prevent the loss of the owners’ entire investment 
. . . like insurance coverage, each dike must be of a sufficient height 
amply to retain the entire capacity of the tank. But, unlike the dike, de- 
pendable insurance not only provides protection but also indemnity when 
loss occurs . . . Royal insurance is dependable insurance. Representing the 
Royal means representing the highest standards of dependability and security. 
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Gleiser Is Promoted 
By Commercial Union 


SECRETARY OF GROUP HERE 





Recalled From Post With American 
Central in St. Louis; Has Been 
In Insurance 25 Years 





O. C. Gleiser, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Central at St. Louis and general 
agent for the Commercial Union compa- 
nies, has been appointed secretary for 
the group effective February 15. He has 
been called to the New York office to 
assume this post. Mr. Gleiser has had 
an excellent background in the business 
which fits him for his new duties. His 
insurance experience covers a period of 
twenty-five years. The first twelve years 
were spent with the Illinois Inspection 
Bureau during which time he was trained 
in all branches of the office and field 
work of the Rating Bureau, culminating 
in his assuming the duties of office su- 
perintendent. 

In the fall of 1920 he resigned from 
the Bureau to enter the service of the 
Commercial Union organization as spe- 
cial agent for Indiana. In 1926 he was 
appointed general agent for the compa- 
nies in their Western Department and in 
1928 he followed the Western depart- 
ment’s removal to New York in the same 
capacity. In February, 1931, he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the American Cen- 
tral at its head office in St. Louis. 

Mr. Gleiser is well known in the mid- 
west territory and he has many friends 
in the agency ranks of the organization 
who will be glad to learn of his promo- 
tion and assumption of new and added 
responsibilities at the head office in New 
York. 





LEGION POST INSTALLED 





Insurance Post Hears Chris Cagle of 
Football Fame and Sees Jac Dan 
in Disarming Exhibition 

With all the pomp and ceremony be- 
fitting the occasion the colors were pre- 
sented to the newly formed Insurance 
Post of the American Legion at a recent 
meeting at Childs’ Golden Hill Restau- 
rant in New York City. A body of men 
from the Insurance Square Club present- 
ed an American flag to the post. It was 
received by Commander James S. Rus- 
sell from George Graham. The state 
commander of the Legion, Dr. William 
J. Lawrence, accompanied by State Ad- 
jutant Morris Stembler, installed the fol- 
lowing members of the post into their re- 
spective offices: Mr. Russell, com- 
mander; Eugene C. Richard, Charles A. 
Lohmuller and John A. Walsh, vice-com- 
manders; Lawrence M. Kane, finance of- 
ficer; Frederick A. Marsh, sergeant-at- 
arms; Joseph M. Goerl, adjutant; Wil- 
liam R. Bonner, publicity officer, and Al- 
bert Frank, welfare officer. 

After the installation ceremonies were 
completed the meeting was turned over 
to Mr. Richard as chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee. The feature of 
the evening was a performance by a 
well-known athlete whose stage name is 
“Jac Dan” and who demonstrated ways 
of disarming holdup men. He has in- 
structed the Chicago police in gun de- 
fense and during the World War taught 
the United States Army gun defense and 
disarming tactics. Chris. Cagle, former 
West Point football star, spoke on the 
subject of football and also acted as a 


“, 


gunman” for Jac Dan. 





A COLLECTION STORY 


“How did that hard-boiled local agent 
act when you demanded a check for his 
overdue balances?” inquired a fire in- 
surance executive of his special agent. 

“Tust like a lamb.” 

“What did he say ” 

“Bah!” 


SENTINEL WITH KRASNER 
’ Louis D. Krasner, Inc., 150 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, has been appointed 
agent of the Sentinel Fire for that bor- 
ough of New York. 


PLAN WISCONSIN ECONOMIES 

Appropriations for Fire Marshal, Com- 
pensation Board and Industrial 
Commission Cut 

Recommendation that the separate ap- 
propriations for general administration 
of the Wisconsin insurance commission 
and the fire marshal be combined and 
reduced $22,050 for the current biennium 
was made by Governor A. G. Schmede- 
man in a budget message to the joint ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin legislature Tanu- 
ary 30. Reduction in appropriation is 
made with the understanding that the 
law requiring the payment by the state 





of $1 plus travel expenses of 10 cents a 
mile for reporting fire losses by town 
clerks be repealed, thereby saving $3,000 
annually. 

Decrease of the appropriation of the 
Wisconsin compensation board for ad- 
ministration expenses to $4,000 was also 
recommended by the governor. 





OLD DOMINION FIRE CAPITAL 

The Old Dominion Fire of Roanoke, 
Va., has reduced its capital from $500,000 
to $250,000. In 1930 the company cut the 
capital from $1,000,000 to $500,000 be- 
cause the premium income did not war- 
rant the larger amount. In 1931 the 
premium income was $218,000. 


So 
——= 


LINCOLN FIRE CHANGES 
Agents of the Chicago Fire & Marine 
Underwriters of the Lincoln Fire are 
now reporting to the Lincoln Fire jp 
New York and to the Western depart- 
ment in Chicago instead of to the Chi- 
cago office of the underwriters agency, 
Agents of the underwriters agency in 
Eastern and Southern territory will re. 
port to the home office of the direct 
writing department, of which George W, 
Blossom, William A. Blodgett and OQ, W. 
Wallin are the United States managers, 
Those in Western Underwriters Asgo- 
ciation territory will report to the West- 
ern department of the Lincoln Fire of 

which Harry G. Gasper is manager, 








FINANCIAL STABILITY 
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SERVICE TO AGENTS 


It takes all three notches 
to unlock the door of 
insurance success 


Sound planning—and unstinted 
service to agents in getting and 


holding desirable business have 
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built both reputation and finan- 
cial stability for The Citizens. 

Agents who have an eye to 
the future, as well as the present, 
will do well to think seriously 


representing this sound 


and progressive company. 
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Urges Greater Use Of 
Structural Safeguards 


100 MANY FLOOR OPENINGS NOW 





C. W. Pierce, Continental Vice-President, 
Says Fire Losses Would Be Re- 
duced by Protective Enclosures 
One reason for the heavy loss of life 
and property by fire in the United States 
—the value of buildings and contents de- 
stroyed by the flames in 1932 is estimated 
to have reached about $442,000,000—is the 
common structural practice of neglecting 
to safeguard stairways, elevator shafts 
and other vertical apertures, according to 
C. W. Pierce, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental. Mr. Pierce, in charge of en- 
gineering work, said that building laws 
more generally should require proper en- 
closures around important floor openings. 
He believes also that if contractors in 
this country would follow the European 
practice of preventing the rapid spread 
of fire by means of proper enclosures for 
such vertical flame ducts as those re- 
ferred to, the annual reduction in the 
loss of life and property by fire would 

be startling. 

“Fires start frequently in the lower 
floors of buildings from hazards of dif- 
ferent kinds,” Mr. Pierce continued, “but 
they often spread and become serious 
because of structural defects, a leading 
one being the absence of proper en- 
closures for stairs, dumbwaiter shafts, 
elevators, ventilation, and other purposes. 

“Following its natural tendency, flame 
will always rush upward and quickly 
trap those who may be caught on the 
upper floors of buildings in which fires 
break out—unless it is prevented from 
doing so by proper construction. 

Too Many Fire-Traps Still Exist 

“There has been, of course, a general 
betterment in construction during recent 
years in certain classes of large build- 
ings. There are still, however, too many 
fire-traps in municipalities throughout 
the country, although heavy losses in 
such structures could be greatly reduced 
by the use of proper cut-offs and en- 
closures, and the adoption of other in- 
expensive, but effective, measures. 

“Details of safe construction are de- 
scribed in the readily-obtainable national 
building code of the fire underwriters, 
and in the interest of safety in life, the 
suggestions should be carried out wher- 
ever possible. 

“During the present dullness in the 
construction field, it should be noted, the 
need for protective enclosures and other 
structural improvements should provide 
welcome opportunities for the employ- 
ment of contractors and their staffs.” 





Pierce and Austin Are 


Joint Directors of Pearl 
John Pierce and H. H. Austin have 


been appointed joint managing direc- 
tors of the Pearl Assurance at the 
head office in England, succeeding J. 
McIntyre, who has resigned. Mr. 
Pierce has been with the Pearl since 
1892 and a director for more than five 
years. Mr. Austin entered insurance 
| in 1888 and joined the Pearl as actu- 
ary in 1916. He became general man- 
ager and actuary in 1927 and a direc- 
tor in 1932. Mr. Austin recently vis- 
ited the United States in connection 
with the new United States branch 
| under United States Manager John F. 
Guinness. 
Rea 








BACK APPRENTICESHIP BILL 
_ Four of the five brokers’ organizations 
in Greater New York have approved a 
bill to be introduced in the New York 
State Legislature to provide a twelve 
months’ clerkship in the office of a li- 
censed broker, agent or insurance com- 
pany for those who desire to take ex- 
aminations for licenses as brokers. At 
the end of the twelve month period the 
employer of such a clerk would be re- 
quired to file an affidavit with the New 
ork Insurance Department before the 
Prospective broker could take his test. 





Brownsville Brokers 
Hold Annual Dinner 


JUSTICE CONWAY TOASTMASTER 


Deputy Superintendent Samuel Feller of 
New York Dep’t and President Sam- 
uel D. Rosan Speakers 


Justice Albert Conway of the New 
York Supreme Court, former Insurance 
Superintendent of this state, and Deputy 
Superintendent Samuel Feller were the 
principal speakers at the seventh annual 
banquet of the Brownsville & East New 
York Insurance Brokers’ Association at 
the Temple Auditorium in Brooklyn on 
January 25. About Fe persons were 
present. Samuel D. Rosan, president of 
the association, also spoke. 

Justice Conway acted as toastmaster of 
the evening. In his remarks he stressed 
the need of self-regulation among insur- 
ance companies, brokers and agents, and 
reiterated his belief that the State should 
not compete with private companies in 
the insurance business. 

Mr. Feller spoke about some of the 
problems which confront the Insurance 
Department and stated that much infor- 
mation is received from the men in the 
field. He said that the Department wel- 
comed groups from associations like the 
Brownsville organization for frank dis- 
cussions of difficulties as they arise. He 
also stated that inasmuch as the insur- 
ance business has come through the de- 
pression so far with such excellent re- 
sults, brokers and agents would do well 
to try to prevent malicious remarks or 
rumors which would tend to discredit in- 
dividual companies or the business as a 
whole. 


Rosan Opposes Commission Cuts 


President Rosan gave a brief outline 
of the history of the association and 
spoke of the desire of the members to 
help raise the standards of the insurance 
business. He likewise spoke of their will- 
ingness to work together with the other 
insurance brokers’ associations in New 
York to impose further restrictions on 
new applicants for agents’ and brokers’ 
licenses. He expressed opposition to the 
reduction of commissions on compensa- 
tion and other lines of insurance, holding 
that with competition so keen and with 
brokers giving real service to their clients 
the commissions were fully earned. 

Following the speaking program there 
was dancing and entertainment. Among 
those who were present at the banquet 
as guests of the association were the 
following: Harry G. Ellis, Jr., president 
of the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation; Arthur Arnow, president of the 
General Brokers’ Association; Berthold 
M. Harris, executive secretary of the In- 
surance Brokers’ Association of New 
York; S. Samuel Wolfson and Jacob 
Lack, former presidents of the Browns- 
ville & East New York Association; 
George H. Jamison, chief of the licensing 
bureau of the New York Insurance De- 
partment; James L. Wood, chief of the 
complaint bureau of the New York De- 
partment; Leonard L. Saunders, secre- 
tary of the New York Insurance Federa- 
tion, and Paul S. Ranck, secretary-treas- 
= of the Charles B. Knight Agency, 

nc. 





MUTUAL COMPANY REPORT 


The Central Manufacturers’ Mutual of 
Van Wert, has released its state- 
ment as of December 31, 1932. The state- 
ment shows assets of $4,290,499, an in- 
crease Over a year ago; surplus $1,809,372, 
an increase during the year just past. At 
the same time the insurance in force in- 
creased and the premiums written in 
1932 show an increase over 1931. Divi- 
dends to policyholders during 1932 
amounted to $929,715, the largest amount 
this fifty-six-old company has returned 
in any one year. In, addition to the 
surplus of $1,809,372 the company has set 
up a reserve for contingencies of $200,- 
000 which is more than ample to cover 
the difference between the amortized 
values as used in the statement and the 
actual market values. 


Mather & Co. 60 Years Old | 


Charles E. Mather, 2nd, has been 
elected a member of the board of 
directors of Mather & Co. of Phila- 
delphia, prominent for years in the 
marine and fire fields as brokers, av- 
erage adjusters and company mana- 
gers. Mr. Mather is the son of Vic- 
tor E. Mather, chairman of the board 
of the Mather firm and a grandson 
of the late Charles E. Mather, the 
founder, who died in 1928. The Ma- 
ther firm was established in 1873 and 
so this year will celebrate its sixtieth 
anniversary. Gilbert C. Mather is 
president of the organization. The 
New York City branch is known as 
Mather, Ltd. Other branch offices 
are located in Chicago, Boston, New 
Orleans, San Francisco and Seattle. 
The firm controls and manages the 
Quaker City Fire & Marine and the 
Transportation Mutual Fire. 








LOUIS HARDING KILLED 





Contact Man Between Insurance Compa- 
nies and Public Utilities Killed in 
Fall From John St. Office 


Louis Harding, manager of the Central 
Traction & Lighting Bureau and as such 
contact man between public utilities and 
stock fire insurance companies, was 
killed when he fell from a window in his 
office at 116 John Street last Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Harding was also man- 
ager of the New York division of the 
Eastern Underwriters Inspection Bureau. 
For several days he had not been well and 
friends believe that he became dizzy and 
lost his balance while trying to open a 
window in his office. He was 52 years of 
age and lived in Ridgewood, N. J. He 
leaves a wife and two children. 

Mr. Harding was a native of Nova 
Scotia. He entered insurance with the 
Scottish Union & National at Hartford 
and later went with the Stoney Bureau, 
an inspection organization since merged 
into the Eastern Underwriters’ Inspec- 
tion Bureau. As contact man between 
public utilities and insurance companies 
Mr. Harding attended many public util- 
ity conventions, made talks on stock 1n- 
surance and other subjects and used mis 
influence to have utilities patronize stock 
companies, 

Funeral services were 
evening at the West Side 
Church in’ Ridgewood. 
Traction & oe sureau was repre- 
sented by B. M. Culver, president of the 
America Fatt eter A. R. Phillips, 
vice-president of the Great American, 
and F. P. Hamilton, president of the 
Queen. The Eastern Underwriters’ In- 
spection Bureau was represented by 
Gayle T. Forbush, United States man- 
ager of the Royal Exchange; C. W 
Pierce, vice-president of the America 
Fore Companies, and Sumner Rhoades, 
manager of the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association. 

Mr. Harding had many friends among 
fire insurance company executives who 
recognized the splendid work he accom- 
plished in maintaining close contacts be- 
tween stock fire insurance interests and 
electric light companies and other pub- 
lic utilities. His sudden death came as 
a great shock to many who knew him 
well, 


held Tuesday 
Presbyterian 
The Central 





SECURITY INS. CO. REPORT 

The Security Fire of New Haven had 
admitted assets of $11,583,365 at the close 
of 1932. The net surplus was $2,084,877 
and the capital $2,000,000. The comnany 
has a reserve of $4,387,415 for unearned 
premiums and $2,195,367 for contingen- 
cies. The premium income in 1932 was 
$4,135,123 and losses paid amounted to 
$2,403,596. Losses incurred to premiums 
earned were $51.80% and compared with 
49.86% in 1931. 





NIAGARA FALLS CLUB 


The Niagara Falls Club of Insurance 
Agents has elected these officers for 
1933: President, Howard Rieger; vice- 
president, George MacLaren; treasurer, 
John Bartlett; secretary, John W. Jenny. 





| Not a Candidate 





MARKHAM 


GEORGE D. 


George D. Markhan, veteran insurance 
agent of St. Louis, who has served with 
distinction for the last two years as in- 
surance director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, has an- 
nounced that he will not be a candidate 
for re-election at the 1933 meeting of the 
Chamber. He will support whatever 
candidate the stock insurance companies 
put forward. Two years ago Mr. Mark- 
ham, with the strong support of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and its sub-divisions, defeated the com- 
panies’ candidate, George C. Long, vice- 
president of the Phoenix of Hartford. 
The latter was sponsored by the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters. In an- 
nouncing his decision not to be a candi- 
date Mr. Markham says: 

“It seems to me that it would be proper 
for our organization to refrain from any 
effort to re-elect me, because it is only 
fair for a representative of the stock 
companies to serve as my Successor. I 
have appreciated my term as a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; I shall always remember 
with gratitude the high compliment paid 
by my selection. I would be glad to con- 
tinue service on the board as long as 
could be, but I am convinced that our 
agents’ organization should not aspire to 
holding this directorship two terms in 
succession.” 





ELECT FULLINGER PRESIDENT 

H. S. Fullinger of Penn Yan, N. Y,, 
was elected president of the New York 
State Central Organization of Co-opera- 
tive Fire Insurance Companies at its an- 
nual meeting in Syracuse last week-end. 
He succeeds Charles E. Thompson of 
Cortland who served as president of the 
organization in 1932. 

kt. P. White, Moravia, was elected 
vice-president and E. W. Veary of Wa- 
tertown was continued as secretary and 
treasurer. Carleton B. Shaw, represent- 
ing the fire prevention committee of the 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, de- 
manded more strict enforcement of traf- 
fic and fire prevention laws to reduce 
fire losses. 





DELAWARE AGTS. MEET FEB. 21 

The Delaware Association of Insurance 
Agents will hold its annual meeting on 
February 21 at the Hotel duPont Bilt- 
more in Wilmington. Secretary-Counse! 
Walter H. Bennett of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents will be 
speaker. 





PENNSYLVANIA FIRE DIVIDEND 
The Pennsylvania Fire of the North 
British & Mercantile group has declared 
an annual dividend of $55 a share, pay- 
able February 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord January 23. 
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Advertising and Salesmanship 





Vital Factors for Agents In 1933 


As People Generally Buy Things They Know About Now Is 
the Time to Establish the Basis For An 
Increase in Premiums 


If, as many leaders in business and 
other fields believe, the groundwork for 
improved conditions in this country is 
now being prepared gradually but firmly 
then this is the time for local agents to 
make themselves and their wares better 
known to the general public. The Bos- 
ton and Old Colony companies of Boston, 
in the latest issue of The Accelerator, 
urge local producers to get in readiness 
for the drive for insurance accounts 
which will surely follow a definite up- 
turn in business. Those agents who fail 
to advertise themselves or to modernize 
their ideas on salesmanship until every- 
one is fully aware of better times may 
find themselves left behind in the pro- 
cession. Prepare now for business de- 
velopment “if you wish to keep pace with 
the leaders,” is the advice given. Here 
is what the Accelerator has to say: 

Many local agents seem to be waiting 
for a flare to be sent arrowing into the 
eager skies to announce the “turn of the 
corner.” It will be their signal to start 
active advertising and selling. Unfor- 
tunately that flare will never come be- 
cause there is no sharp dividing line be- 
tween good and bad times. We're on the 
up-grade now—gradual to be sure—but 
evidenced clearly in many low-priced ar- 
ticles, existing supplies of which are de- 
pleted. A bargain because it is low in 
price is not a bargain unless the old 
standard of quality still remains. People 
today must have quality and dependabil- 
ity. They are tired of and cannot afford 
to pay for shoddy merchandise. They 
are getting along with less. They insist 
on quality in the price bracket of the 
merchandise which they select even 
though the price bracket is lower than 
in the grand old days of 1928 and 1929. 

As business picks up—first in the light- 
er low-priced industries and then in the 
heavy higher-priced units—far-sighted 
agents will be the first to increase their 
premium incomes. F 

Those agents who will go ahead with 
business recovery are those who have 
been alert, who have never forgotten 
that good salesmanship backed up by 
good advertising will get results, and 
who have studied and mapped out a 
sound sales policy which can be put into 
operation as soon as a definite spot of 
color appears on the horizon. The clouds 
are clearing now. There are certain in- 
dustries—certain companies—which are 
making money today. They can be sold. 
They are good risks. They need insur- 
ance, 


, 


Foolish to Delay Advertising 


Agents who have the money to adver- 
tise, but who are putting off advertising 
until the return to normalcy is apparent, 
are a penny wise and a dollar foolish. 
If they are to gain the maximum wel- 
come returns which good times will 
bring, they must start promotional work 
long before the general purse strings are 
loosened up. 

When people.start to buy they will 
purchase things they know—things in 
which they have confidence. There is a 
definite improvement among manufac- 
turers selling quality products in the low- 
er price brackets. The unfortunate part 
is that many advertised brands have al- 
ready been so cheapened that the con- 
sumer now recognizes them as inferior 
products. 

Thus their past advertising is now 
working against them because advertis- 
ing through its ability to identify a prod- 
uct either destroys sales or builds con- 
fidence and acceptance. How many times 


have you driven by gasoline pumps, when 
you needed gas, just because you were 
not acquainted with the brand? Or, if 
you had had an unfortunate experience 
with it, you passed by to the station far- 
ther on. The advertised brand, satisfac- 
tory in performance, is the brand in 
which you have confidence. It is the 
kind you buy. It is the one your cus- 
tomers buy. 

Confidence is the basis of successful, 
profitable insurance sales. 

When recovery is in full swing, com- 
petition will be just as real and earnest 
as it is today. The local agent who will 
rise above his competitors must have 
keen sales tools and know how to use 
them intelligently. 

Competition for the Public’s Dollar 

You will have competition for the pub- 
lic’s dollars not only from other local 
agents, but also from other businesses. 

Be ready for the march forward to 
better business. Be trained so that you 
can keep pace with the leaders. Be 
equipped with a plan on which is marked 
the route to increased premium income— 
marked clearly and definitely. You'll 
need help and you'll find us eager and 
ready to help you. Consult our field men. 
They are alive to the competition which 
the future will bring and know the ways 
and means of overcoming that competi- 
tion. Call on our sales promotion de- 
partment. 

For months this department has been 
preparing material for your own use in 
this forward march to prosperity—sales 
promotional material that is keyed to 
the modern tempo; sales promotional ma- 
terial that will make tight-fisted prop- 
erty owners realize that insurance is a 
downright necessity in these times and 
make them loosen their purse strings; 
sales promotional material that will make 
these same property owners think of you 
when they think of insurance. 

Write to our sales promotion depart- 
ment about the lines you want to push— 
what definite objective you want to ac- 
complish. 





SAMUEL D. CAPEN DEAD 
One of Leading St. Louis Agents Was 
69 Years Old; Agency Has Rep- 
resented Home 62 Years 

One of the leading insurance men in 
St. Louis, Samuel Davis Capen, head of 
the George D. Capen & Co. agency, died 
last Saturday in Barnes Hospital of 
complications that followed an attack of 
influenza. He was 69 years old. Mr. 
Capen was graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1885 and from Harvard Law 
School in 1888. Surviving are a widow, 
a son, Samuel Davis Capen, Jr., three 
daughters and a brother, George H. 
Capen. 

The George D. Capen & Co. agency 
has represented the Home Insurance 
Company for sixty-two years and is the 
oldest insurance agency in St. Louis. 
Samuel D. Capen was made a partner 
in 1892 by his father, the founder of the 
agency, upon whose death in 1893 he be- 
came head of the agency. The Capen 
family has always been active in insur- 
ance circles and one of their valued pos- 
sessions is a scrap book in which they 
paste insurance notices and occasionally 
other newsy matters. They are now fil- 
ing such notices in Volume 10. A pe- 
rusal of these volumes would give one a 
complete picture of the history of insur- 
ance as it developed in St. Louis. 


NEW BAYONNE FIRM 
Abraham Kelsinsky and Samuel G. 
Lampsky have formed a general insur- 
ance partnership under the name of Kel- 
sinsky & Lampsky, with offices in Bay- 
onne, N. J. 











NEW SALES PROMOTION DEP’T. 





American of Newark Group Expands 
Advertising Department; Harold E. 
Taylor Remains As Manager 
The American of Newark group has 
instituted a sales promotion department 
—an expansion of the advertising depart- 
ment which it has maintained for twelve 
years. For several years it had been 
felt that the mere preparation and dis- 
semination of various advertising and 
selling media were insufficient in them- 
selves, and that these should be followed 
through to the point of sale in order to 

demonstrate their effectiveness. 

The officials were unwilling to change 
arbitrarily the title and then strive to 
have it lived up to: they insisted that the 
idea first be proven practicable. Nearly 
a year was spent in readjusting the work 
of the department, and a second year 
was given over to carefully recording the 
results of the plan in actual use. It was 
demonstrated that, under this plan, the 
department was able to record a definite 
and worthwhile return. This is provided 
in signed statements furnished by the 
agents, quoting policy numbers and pre- 
miums produced directly through the de- 
partment’s efforts. 

The new sales promotion department 
offers to local agents sixty-eight differ- 
ent ways of going about improving their 
business. These cover agencies of all 
sizes and under all conditions, and in- 
clude complete instructions and assist- 
ance from start to finish. The new de- 
partment is in charge of Harold E. Tay- 
lor, who formerly served as advertising 
manager, and is now handling this sales 
promotion work, in addition. 





HENRY R. RUHL HONORED 





Guest of Honor At Dinner in Philadel- 
phia to Mark 50th Anniversary With 
Henry W. Brown & Co. 

Fifty years ago—on January 25, 1883— 
a boy answered an advertisement in the 
Public Ledger from Henry W. Brown & 
Co., insurance agency, for an office boy 
at a salary of $2.50 a week. Tuesday 
night of this week as a member of the 
firm and in charge of the fire underwrit- 
ing of the agency, that “boy,” Henry R. 
Ruhl, was given a dinner by the other 
members of the firm in honor of his 
golden anniversary with the agency. 
Last week, on the exact anniversary, he 
was feted at the office by the employes 
of the agency and presented with a bag 

of gold. 

When he became office boy, he related, 
he made the fifth member of the organi- 
zation. Today the agency numbers a 
personnel of more than 100 and is one 
of the largest offices in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Ruhl said that there were no forms 
fifty years ago and the policies were 
about twice the size they are today. 
Copies were made with the letter-press, 
one going to the company with the daily 
report and one being kept by the agent 
for his files. 





DEATH OF FRANK J. COYLE 

Frank J. Coyle, special agent of the 
New York department of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Salvage Co., died at the Hacken- 
sack Hospital on January 29 after along 
illness. He had been associated with 
the company since 1903 and had many 
friends among fire insurance adjusters 
who recognized his ability as a salvage 
man and were attracted by his personal- 
ity. After being trained in the ware- 
house during his early years with the 
Underwriters Salvage Co. Mr. Coyle was 
made a special agent. 





SAN FRANCISCO PREMIUMS OFF 


Fire insurance premiums in San Fran- 
cisco dropped approximately 15% for the 
last six months of 1932 according to pre- 
liminary estimates. On this basis the 
year’s decline would be about 124%4%. The 
Firemen’s of Newark leads the field with 
$116,390 in premiums for the last half of 
1932 compared with $96,735 for the first 
six months. The Fireman’s Fund is sec- 
ond with $73,285 and the Home third with 

six months’ premiums of $68,970. 


——., 
——= 


PARSONS HEADS MARINE BOARD 





Thirteenth Annual Meeting Held in New 
York; Personnel of Standing 
Committees Announced 

Walter Wood Parsons, president of the 
Atlantic Mutual, was last week elected 
president of the Board of Underwriters 
(Marine) of New York at the thirteenth 
annual meeting. The other officers are: 
vice-president, Albert Ullman; secretary, 
John E. Hoffman, and treasurer, Hayw- 
ley T. Chester. 

The terms of H. T. Chester and Doug- 
las F. Cox as directors having expired, 
Mr. Cox was re-elected and Hendon 
Chubb and William H. McGee, the re- 
tiring president, were elected, all three 
for terms expiring in 1936. The hold- 
over directors are Henry H. Reed, H. W. 
Spicer, O. C. Torrey, John E. Hoffman, 
W. C. Spelman and H. E. Reed. 

The various standing committees are 
now constituted as follows: 

Membership—H. Bird, Henry H. Reed, 
Douglas F. Cox. 

Correspondents—H. E. Reed, W. B. 
Harwood, E. Maccabe, W. H. Jones, 
Henry Klahre. 

Salvages—H. Bird, B. S. Beckman, G. 
K. Butler. 

Averages and arbitration—A. B. Grant, 
J. S. Gilbertson, W. D. Phillips, O. ¢ 
Torrey, B. G. Craig. 

Adjustments—G. Inselman, H. M. Du- 
Four, W. A. Cale, E. W. Murray, F. Mac- 
cabe, G. W. McIndoe. 

Loading of vessels—W. D. Winter, J. 
F. Purcell, S. D. McComb, Albert UIl- 
man, H. W. Spicer. F. B. McBride. 

Inventions—H. W. Beebe, A. G. Cas- 
sin, M. M. Pease. 

Commissioners of Pilots—Walter Wood 
Parsons, Douglas F. Cox, Lamar Hill. 


GORDON, ROBERTS & CO. MOVES 


Old Established New York Brokerage 
Concern Takes Space at 110 
William Street 
Gordon, Roberts & Co., one of the old 
established insurance brokerage houses 
in New York, is moving on February 1 
from the present headquarters at 135 
William Street to the nineteenth floor of 
110 William Street. The space was tak- 
en through Charles B. Van Valen, Inc. 
George W. Glaentzer is president of Gor- 
don, Roberts & Co. and the other officers 
are William M. Prentice, vice-president 
and treasurer, and William Roberts, sec- 

retary. 

This concern is one of the oldest in the 
insurance brokerage business in New 
York City. It was started as an individ- 
ual enterprise in 1875 by the late Wil- 
liam J. Roberts with whom Samuel A. 
Post, deceased, became associated about 
1878. The firm of Post & Roberts be- 
came Post, Gordon & Roberts on March 
20, 1884, when Robert H. Gordon en- 
tered the partnership. 

After the retirement of Mr. Post short- 
ly before 1888 Mr. Glaentzer entered the 
firm and the name was changed to Gor- 
don, Roberts & Co., under which title it 
has since continued, being incorporated 
after the entrance of Mr. Prentice, who 
had grown up in the insurance business. 
Following the deaths of W. J. Roberts 
and Robert H. Gordon in 1923, Mr. Rob- 
erts’ son, William W. Roberts, entered 
the corporation as secretary after serv- 
ing in several branches of insurance. This 
company has long maintained a service 
department for assureds to give personal 
advice on various lines, handle losses an 
inspections and other matters. 


JOSEPH LAZARD EXPANDS 

Joseph Lazard, well-known compiler of 
marine insurance forms, has purchased 
the marine forms business of the Charles 
Smith division of the Chamberlin Press, 
Inc. Mr. Lazard now is alone in this 
field and has the official recognition 0! 
underwriters’ associations. He is located 
at 237 Lafayette Street, New York. 














GIRARD WITH IRVIN AGENCY 

The Girard Fire & Marine of the Loy- 
alty group has appointed the Irvin Agen- 
cy, Inc., as agent for both New York 
City and Brooklyn. This agency repre 
sents a number of well-known fire insut- 
ance companies. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


New French Liner Has 
Good Fire Protection 


METAL USED WHERE POSSIBLE 


Sister Ship of Georges Philippar Is 
Launched; Few Want Wreck of 
L’ Atlantique 


The new French liner President Dou- 
mer, Which was recently launched at La 
Ciotat, is equipped with numerous fire- 
preventive devices. This 14,800-ton liner 
t. a sister ship of the Georges Philippar 
of the Messageries Maritimes, which was 

Another vessel 
Marechal Joffre, 
completed at La 


burned at sea last year. 

f the same type, the 
has also just been 
Ciotat. 

Leon Meyer, Minister of Merchant 
Marine, was prevented by influenza from 
presiding at the ceremony, but his speech 
was read by the Under-Secretary of 
State. In it he promised that a new ship, 
to take the place of the Atlantique, 
would be put into service as soon as 
possible on the South American route. 
Directly after the loss of the Georges 
Philippar, Mr. Meyer recalled, the gen- 
eral manager of the Messageries Mari- 
times had assured him that the President 
Doumer would be equipped with every 
device which experience could suggest 
for her protection against fire. 


Metal Used Wherever Possible 


“Her navigating bridge and all service 
staircases will be entirely of metal,” the 
speech continued; “her radio station will 
be fireproof, and her liftshafts will be 
built so as to prevent them from acting 
as ventilating shafts in case of fire. All 
the furniture on board, as far as pos- 
sible, will be metallic. Cabin panelling 
and ceilings and the conduits of the 
electric wiring will be of metal, the cabins 
will be isolated as far as possible from 
contact with electrical conductors, and 
the electric cables will be fixed on metal 
brackets in contact with the hull. There 
will also be improved launching gear for 
the lifeboats, and all these precautions 
will be supplemented by the new official 
regulations.” 

\ remarkable controversy has arisen 
wer the disposal of the charred wreck 
f L’Atlantique. The Cherbourg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which is responsible 
ior the building of the fine new marine 
station and the adjoining deep-water 
lock, had L’Atlantique brought into the 
dock soon after the fire to save her from 
reaking away from her tugs in the out- 
t harbor. They are now unable to get 
rid of L’Atlantique, which is preventing 
the work on the deep-water dock from 
being completed in time for the official 
pening in May. The liner was intended 
to be moved into the warships’ drydock, 

but the Naval authorities do not want 
her there, and no shipbreaker seems 
anxious to take her away. 





Inquiry Into Cause of 
Atlantique Fire Ended 


The inquiry of the French police into 
the Atlantique fire has been concluded. 
It is understood that the investigators 
found no trace of sabotage and came to 
the conclusion that the fire was caused 
Y an electrical short-circuit which 
nginated in cabin 232. It was in this 
cabin that about thirty matresses had 
seen stored, and it is suggested the pile 
Was upset by the rolling of the ship 
and in its fall broke the wires of an 
“ectric reading lamp, thus causing a 
Short circuit. The liner rolled so heavily 
when unding Ushant that a grand pi- 
an . me of her salons was over- 
lurnes 


The experts who examined the wreck 
to see whether it could be repaired have 


They 


also finished their work. report 








Fireworthiness May 
Be Rated in Registers 


LIVERPOOL ASS’N MEETING 
Classification Societies Likely to Do All 
They Can to Help Solve Fire 


Problem of Liners 


A considerable number of subjects of 
dealt with in the report 


Associa- 


importance are 
of the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
tion, submitted to the annual meeting 
There is news of the 
long-delayed Undertakings 
Bill,” which, it would seem, is not likely 
to receive the Government's attention be- 
fore next fall. The committee states that 
it is unable to support the rules for gov- 
erning insurance contracts in time of war 
promoted by the International Law As- 
sociation. There is an implied reproof 
in the statement that no progress has 
been made to amplify the radio aids to 
navigation on the British coast, and that 
the charges to vessels for communicat- 
ing with existing stations continue to be 
a strong deterrent to their use. 

It is, however, with regard to fires on 
liners that the report makes its principal 
point. After recording the appointment 
of a committee of shipping interests to 
collaborate with the Board of Trade on 
this matter, it continues: 

“That the assistance of the Classifica- 
tion Societies has been secured is a mat- 
ter of great importance to underwriters, 
for, in the opinion of the committee, the 
various shipping ‘registers’ will have to 
be finally relied upon for accurate 
knowledge regarding the registered ves- 
sel’s fire-resisting construction and fire- 
detecting and extinguishing equipment.” 

This is evidently the first official inti- 
mation that some form of classification 
for “fireworthiness” on ships is contem- 
plated, although the project has been 
much under discussion lately. 

The report is a record of a year in 
which the Association performed much 
useful work complementary and supple- 
mentary to that of the Institute of Lon- 
don Underwriters, with which it closely 
co-operates. 


on January 30. 
“Insurance 


that repair is not an impossibility if the 
hull is found not to have been twisted, 
and they estimate that the cost of repair 
would be about $7,850,000. On the other 
hand, the cost of building a new hull, 
using as far as possible the undamaged 
parts, would be over $8,000,000. The ex- 
perts recommend that the ship would be 
thoroughly examined in dry dock before 
any decision is made, and they say that 
repair even if slightly cheaper than new 
building would be very difficult and al- 
most certainly unsatisfactory. 


Hull Lead Agreement 
Dropped in London 


LOWER RATES NOT EXPECTED 
Present Level of Premiums So Low and 
Losses So Large That Further Cuts 
Would Be Disastrous 


At a meeting of the Joint Hull Com- 
mittee held in London, with E. 
cobs in the chair, the important deci- 
sion was reached to let the “Respect the 
Lead Agreement” lapse while continuing 
the work of the committee on other 
questions, such as the wording of tech- 
nical clauses and warranties. The con- 
tinuance of this part of the work of the 
committee will give general satisfaction 
to underwriters, especially in view of the 
real assistance rendered to the under- 
writing community by the committee for 
many years past. 


. Ja- 


Its activities were resumed in 1926 
after a period of bad years for the mar- 
ket as a whole. The experience was so 
deplorable that underwriters were driven 
to come together to try to consider means 
by which large adverse balances might 
be avoided and the business once again 
be put on a remunerative basis. These 
efforts, thanks largely to the work of the 
Joint Hull Committee, were successful to 
the extent that there was a gradual re- 
covery which culminated in, as far as 
can be seen now, reasonably good results 
for 1930. What the outcome of subse- 
quent underwriting will be cannot now 
be foreseen with accuracy, although this 
must be adversely affected by the seri- 
ous catastrophes to great liners within 
the past two years. 


Recent Efforts Failed 


Certain dissensions among underwrit- 
ers led to a crisis which resulted in a 
general meeting of underwriters at 
Lloyd’s last October, at which both the 
London and Liverpool companies were 
represented. At that meeting it was de- 
cided that the existing agreement should 
be strengthened and maintained, but ap- 
parently all attempts to carry out this 
decision have failed. 

The lapse of the agreement means that 
there will be more scope for independent 
underwriting, underwriters being free to 
quote for the renewal of hull risks ir- 
ge of who was the eoeee on the 

xpiring contract. This is bound to lead 
re a certain amount of paras Ford but 
the hope is expressed in important un- 
derwriting circles that a balance will be 
maintained and that rates and values will 
not be forced down to a level at which 
business must be unremunerative. 

In some quarters the suggestion is 
made that the suspension of one feature 
of the working arrangement may be only 
temporary. Yet a revival of it may prove 
to be unnecessary. Many experienced 
underwriters see no room for any fur- 
ther reduction of premium rates, espe- 
cially in view of the serious claims which 
have to be met and the need for trying 


to build up funds for meeting exception- 
ally heavy losses 
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Benjamin Rush Calls 
Market Too National 


REVIEWS 1932 EXPERIENCE 
North America President Believes Com- 
panies Here Should Participate More 
in Foreign Insurance 


Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, and na- 
tionally known as an authority on ma- 
rine insurance matters, has written a 
brief review of 1932 developments for 
the annual insurance number of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. Mr. Rush 
comments especially on the need for 
greater participation by American com- 
panies in international business and ap- 
proves the formation and development 
of the Foreign Hull Syndicate. Whereas 
hull insurance in 1932 suffered less by 
comparison than cargo coverage both 
witnessed further shrinkage in premium 
income. Rates are still very low and 
Mr. Rush foresees no real improvement 
until trade itself revives. Following are 
the interesting views of Mr. Rush 
_ The year has been a most difficult one 
for all types of business and ocean ma- 
rine insurance is no exception 

Geared to the handling of a much 
larger volume of business, all companies 
are faced with mounting administration 
cost ratios which it is impossible to re- 


ss simultaneously with the falling off 
of income. It seems safe to say that the 
volume for 1932 will not exceed 50% of 


the 1929 business 
Hull Experience Improves 

The ocean hull account has suffered 
less in this regard in comparison with 
the 1931 account. The premium income 
remains about the same while the under- 
writing experience should show some im- 
provement over the average of previous 
years. It may be assumed that this is 
due largely to the fact that with the 
Scarcity of cargo moving, only the best 
ships are in operation; that the neces- 
sity for laying up certain units of the 
fleet and the discharge of surplus per- 
sonnel has meant the retention of only 
the most competent employes, and that 
the depression in overseas trade has in 
itself reduced the risk of collision par- 
ticularly at or within harbors 

The Foreign Hull Syndicate continues 
to operate on a conservative and, to date, 
a satisfactory basis. The present ca- 
pacity of this syndicate, while reason- 
ably adequate for current needs, should 
be, if possible, further enlarged for the 
purpose of giving this syndicate an even 
more important position than it now 
holds. 

In this connection the American in- 
surance market may be criticized as be- 
ing national instead of international in 
scope, and any steps which can be taken 
to establish this market as a world mar- 
ket deserve support and encouragement 
The Foreign Hull Syndicate can be made 
to play an important part in this direc- 
tion. 

The volume of ocean cargo business 
continues to shrink. The reduction in 
commodity prices and in volume due t 
demand and to the inhibiting effect t 


heavy tariffs both here and in other 
countries, the full incidence of which 
has probably not as yet been felt, gives 


prospect of the volume of business re- 
maining at or near the present levels for 
some little time to come. The expense 
factor applies with even a greater force 
to this particul ar class of business. The 
favorable factors in this situation touch- 
ed on in a previous article still 
These are - use of the newer and bet- 
ter ships of a fleet; less cargo to handle 
ar * ther efore more time and better care 
in handler and stowage, with the con- 
stant reduction in damage claims. 

There has certainly been no improve- 
nent in the already low rate levels, and 
in tact l 
dergone still further downward modifi- 
cation. It is doubtful if we shall see an 
improvement in this respect until trade 
itself revives. 


some directions these have 
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Behrens Gives Factors Involved 
In Investment Portfolio Building 


Continental Casualty President Tells Producers No Company 


With Wise Investment Policy Has Ever Failed 
Solely Because of Asset Shrinkage 


Herman A. Behrens, president, Conti- 
nental Casualty-Assurance Companies, 
held the attention of an overflow crowd 
of agents and brokers last week in Chi- 
cago in opening the lecture series being 
sponsored by his companies with a talk 
on “Insurance Financial Highlights.” Mr. 
Behrens went into detail on the many 
factors entering into investment port- 
folio building, placing stress on liquidity 
and diversification. He also gave an un- 
derstandable illustration of the principle 
of bond amortization, told why preferred 
and guaranteed stocks partake almost 
entirely of the nature of a bond and dis- 
cussed to some extent common stocks 
and as to whether they have a place in 
the portfolios of most insurance compa- 
nies. 

One of Mr. Behrens’ 
statements and one which he termed as 
“radical but nevertheless true” was that 
“no insurance company of any sort has 
ever failed solely by reason of the shrink- 
age of its investments where the invest- 
ment portfolio has been built along com- 
mon sense lines.” He went on: “No hu- 
man being is ever willing to ddmit that 
utter failure on his part is due to things 
within his control. There are always 
certain factors outside of himself which 
have caused his downfall. This process 
of transmuting from within to without 
the causes of failure is popularly known 
as an alibi. The same is true as respects 
corporations. 


most significant 


Bad Insurance Practices Real Cause 


“Nowadays when an insurance com- 
pany gets into some sort of financial 
trouble the reason that is accentuated is 
the tremendous shrinkage in the value 
of securities. You will find with compa- 
nies in trouble that it has been because 
they have not followed the old-fashioned 
common-sense plan of sticking to sound, 
diversfied investments along orthodox 
lines. Where portfolios have been built 
along sound lines the trouble has been 
with the insurance practices of the in- 
stitution. Excessive loss ratios, excessive 
expense ratios, inadequate rates, exces- 
sive, commissions—these are the factors 
that cause company failures and they are 
within the control of companies.” 

Mr. Behrens emphasized that no mat- 
ter how soundly the investment portfolio 
is built a company cannot be permanent- 
ly successful except with sound under- 
writing practices. Therefore, in order 
to judge quickly the soundness of an 
insurance institution, he suggested that 
its investment portfolio be first investi- 
gated in a general way and then the bulk 
of the investigation should be given to 
an examination of its insurance practices. 


Steps in Building a Portfolio 


In the speaker’s opinion the first step 
in building an insurance company port- 
folio is to build it as to liquidity and 





H. A. BEHRENS 


diversification so as to enable the com- 
pany to perform the functions which its 
business demand. He pointed out that 
casualty company functions do not re- 
quire and should not have as large a 
percentage of liquidity as those of fire 
companies because the potential liabili- 
ties of the casualty carrier do not re- 
quire immediate payment of large sums 
of money. Compensation claims, for ex- 
ample, are often paid over a long term 
of years while the adjudication of a lia- 
bility claim takes a long time. Casualty 
companies, furthermore, are not subject 
to the conflagration hazard. 

Because one cannot see so many years 
ahead as to any particular industry Mr. 

3ehrens said that the theory of averages 
must apply to investments made which 
means “to invest in the best securities 
of as many as possible sound industries 
and to diversify also as to years of ma- 
turity, geographical location, etc.” 

Speaking generally as to the make-up 
of a casualty company’s portfolio under 
present conditions the speaker said it 
should consist of an amount of cash 
large enough for all reasonable current 
purposes; a backlog of United States 
government bonds sufficient to take care 
of unforeseen sudden cash payments be- 
yond the usual current cash require- 
ments; a secondary reserve of high 
grade state and municipal bonds; a well 
diversified list of corporate bonds and to 
a limited extent mortgages for taking 
care of what may be termed deferred 
liability, and common stocks, if any. Mr. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Nat’l Bureau Broadens 
Jewelry and Fur Cover 


NEW POLICY PUT ON MARKET 





Gives World Wide Theft Coverage; May 
Be Issued with Residence Burglary 
or Separately 





The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters put on the market 
this week a new and broader form of 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny in- 
surance on jewelry and furs. This new 
coverage will be provided in two ways, 
either in one policy with residence burg- 
lary, robbery, theft and larceny insur- 
ance or in a separate policy. It will cover 
specified articles of jewelry and furs any- 
where in the world. 

The new coverage extends the insur- 
ance on jewelry and furs now obtainable 
under the specific insurance section of 
the present policy so that instead of its 
being limited to the premises therein 
described it will apply everywhere. It 
includes the loss of the specified articles 
by personal holdup regardless of the age 
of the person from whom the articles 
are stolen. If personal holdup insurance 
on money and securities is desired it can 
be added by endorsement. The existing 
residence burglary policy with personal 
holdup will, however, continue to be used 
in cases where the world wide theft cov- 
erage is not desired. 

Rates Determined by Location 


No change has been made in the rates 
for burglary, robbery, theft and larceny 
coverage on property in the premises ex- 
cept in one city. The territorial rates 
applicable to the new world wide theft 
policy will be determined by the location 
of the assured’s permanent residence. 
Territories are the same as for residence 
burglary insurance. The annual rates 
for jewelry range from $15 per $1,000 for 
the first $5,000 and $12 per $1,000 for 
the next $5,000 in territory IV, to $30 
and $25 per $1,000 respectively, in terri- 
tory VIII. For additional amounts the 
rates are lower. A separate schedule of 
rates applies to furs. 

The annual minimum premium for 
world wide theft cov erage on either 
jewelry or furs, or both, is the premium 
for $500 of such insurance, but this shall 
not be less than $5. W hen the coverage 
is written on the same policy with resi- 
dence burglary, robbery, theft and lar- 

(Continued on Page 42) 


AETNA C. & S. SHOWS STRENGTH 


Has Total Assets of $31,579,902; Made 
Underwriting Profit of $1,436,427 
for Past Year 

The strong financial position of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, is indicated by its annual 
statement which shows total admitted as- 
sets of $31,579,902, capital of $3,000,000, 
surplus of $6,855,502 and contingency re- 
serve of $4,500,000, an increase of $2, 
089,113 during the year. The company’s 
liquid position is indicated by its cash 
on hand and in banks of $1,900,383. 

One of the most significant features 
of the year’s operations is that the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety showed an un- 
derwriting profit of $1,436,427 in 1932 as 
compared with an underwriting loss of 
$117,916 in 1931. Interest and_ rents 
earned by the company for the year 
amounted to $1,034,392. Its premium in- 
come for the year was $13,914,167. 








TRAVELERS INDEMNITY RESULTS 
Closed 1932 with Assets of $20,120,434 and 
Policyholders’ Surplus of $7,289,107; 
Has Special Reserve of $2,141,968 

The Travelers Indemnity closed 1932 
with total admitted assets of $20,120,434. 
Its surplus amounted to $4,289,107 which 
with the capital of $3,000,000 gave a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $7,289,107. Be- 
sides other reserves its statement showed 
a contingency reserve of $1,627,399 anda 
special reserve of $2,141,968. 

Among its assets the Travelers Indem- 
nity held $1,714,490 in United States gov- 
ernment bonds, $2,209,276 in other pub- 
lic bonds and $1,769,200 in cash on hand 


and in banks. 





NEW POST FOR G. H. McKELVEY 


George H. McKelvey, formerly New- 
ark branch manager of the Concord Cas- 
ualty & Surety and who has had sixteen 
years’ experience in northern New Jersey 
territory, has been appointed resident 
manager of the American Casualty in 
charge of its Newark branch office. 





E. J. MCLEOD NOW VICE-PRES. 


J. McLeod, who has been with the 
New Amsterdam Casualty for many 
years and recently has been general su- 
perintendent of its casualty underwrit- 
ing department, has been made vice-pres- 
ident of the company. 





17-23 John Street, New York 
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PROFITS in the CASUALTY BUSINESS 


By J. C. Heyer 


Vice-President, the Metropolitan Casualty and Commercial Casualty 


The insurance business is deserving of 
every confidence in the mind of the pub- 
lic by reason of its splendid record as 
compared with other industries during 
the recent chaotic period, unparalleled 
in the history of enterprise. 

While it has been found necessary by 
the majority of insurance companies to 
seek relief from drain on surplus as a 
measure of protection for their policy- 
holders, few have reached a state where 
circumstances were responsible for caus- 
ing grief to the policyholder. 

The stockholder, it is true, has been 
called upon to share in the inevitable 
adjustments in the nature of a reduced 
dividend or a lower level in market 
prices, because of uncontrollable and un- 
precedented conditions. However, such 
reconciliations or sacrifices have by no 
means been as severe in the insurance 
business as in other industry. 

Insurance Wins Its Rightful Position 

Having proven its power of resistance 
against most adverse circumstances, the 
insurance business now has the oppor- 
tunity to establish its rightful position 
in the economic stricture of the business 
world. 

Believe it or not, the insurance busi- 
ness has reached a period in history 
where the real test of endurance under 
extreme pressure of opposition is going 
to determine its strength to survive and 
maintain the confidence it has earned in 
the mind of the public. 

Bitter experience has taught wise man- 

agement that profit fails of realization 
under administrations seeking traditional 
glory, or those trading on artificial 
philosophy. 
_ The insurance business, by reason of 
its very nature, demands approaching 
undertakings in the same manner as a 
sound successful contractor would con- 
sider a proposal. 

Contractors of rich experience under- 
stand that success is only made possible 
by applying technical study to plans and 
specifications of projects where the pro- 
posal in every way meets their qualifi- 
cations. 

No contractor of reputation would 

think of considering an undertaking 
where the hazard involved in the con- 
struction would expose him to financial 
loss. 
_No sane contractor would be so fool- 
ish as to bid on a proposal unless that 
bid could be qualified by sound estimates 
on each unit cost. 

No outstanding contractor would care 
to jeopardize his good name or character 
by entering into agreement to complete 
an undertaking without loading the con- 
tract price of each unit operation for 
reasonable profit. 

Responsibility 

Insurance companies are in a large de- 
gree nothing more than insurance con- 
tractors, and the sooner they come to 
realize the importance of characterizing 
their performance of duty with the same 
deliberate seriousness as the contractor 
the earlier improvement will be: evi- 
denced. 

Companies engaged in the insurance 
usiness that hope to conduct operations 
so as to make possible reasonable return 
on invested capital must learn to limit 
service and trade standards squarely 
within essential requirements, otherwise 
Profit is out of the question. 

ow, then, as insurance contractors of 
age and experience, suppose we consider 
the contract formula that appears to have 
sufficient merit to direct activities to the 
end of survival over confronting issues. 
Assuming that we possess organization, 
€quipment and financial structure quali- 


fied to entertain a proposal to furnish 
insurance coverages of various classifi- 
cations aggregating twenty million dol- 
lars in premiums, should we execute the 
contract without considering plans. spe- 
cifications, and the investigation of un- 
usual hazards, or should we inspect these 
features so as to make certain that the 
undertaking does not expose us to lia- 
bility beyond expectancy or average? 
Necessity of Analysis 

It is only reasonable to state that each 
class or unit coverage must be analyzed 
in order to determine the adequacy of 
each unit premium, measured with the 
extent of protection and service con- 
tracted for. 

Eleven forms of insurance coverage or 
units are involved in this twenty mil- 
lion dollar undertaking, rated by stand- 
ard formulas, comprising the following 
classes of protection: 


Earned 

Class. Premiums. 
a—Personal Accident............++. $ 1,200,000 
oes, ETT CRE TERT CT CT 700,000 
c—Automobile Liability ............ 5,100,000 
d—-Automobile Property Damage.... 1,600,000 
e—Automobile Collision ............ 300,000 
Ba capiccccorandecrrer nade 1,000,000 


4,600,000 
1,300,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 

600,000 


g-—Workmen’s Compensation ....... 
mn i. ME CEE 
i—Surety 
j—-Liability (other than Auto.)...... 
FENG GONE vance ess seecdcvcnes's 


Total Contract Premiums....... $20,000,000 


Satisfied, of course, that rates are ade- 
quate for the coverages contracted for, it 
becomes our most important duty to 
learn just what proportion of each unit 
premium can be expended safely under 
the various operations necessary to ful- 
fill or complete the contract with rea- 
sonable assurance of profit on each unit. 

Estimates on each unit cost have been 
compiled by experts and their prices have 
been detailed on work-sheets, refined as 
a guide. 

Premium Rate Factors 

The contract price or premium rate 
on every unit is scaled by competent en- 
gineers with factor loads for each opera- 
tion, and their final tabulations in con- 
nection with coverages listed are as 
follows: 





F} » 

— >» §& 

” sa = 2 
$ ¢ FF 
<< A 50 

SG Fe F % 
Pure losses inc......... 55.4 51.7 45.0 57.5 
Claim expense ........ 6.1 98 5.0 8.0 
ACQUISITION ...cccccece 5.0 25.0 30.0 17.5 
Administration ........ 7.7 7.7 13.0 9.5 
Inspection and bureau.. SS 8 2 20 
Taxes, licenses, fees.... a7 327 2.5 23 
PRM? Sénncnwks<ccuewas 2.55 2.5 4.0 2.5 
CC een eee 100 100 100 100 


This chart enables those supervising 
operations to determine without diffi- 
culty limit of expenditures for each man- 
ipulation. It fixes the saturation point 
permissible for every treatment. 

To illustrate: Personal Accident earned 
premiums scheduled as being equal to re- 
quirements amount to $1,200,000. This 
broken down means that the company 
must budget its distribution of this pre- 
mium by forcing each detail of opera- 
tion to fall within each apportionment. 

Arranged in dollars, we find that satu- 
ration expenditures restrict our course of 
action by confining cost to the follow- 
ing limits: : 


Income Outgo 
Personal accident earned 
STC cccccccccseceoe $1,200,000 
Allocated for pure losses 
PEE ccc esteneekee ehent oun $ 540,000 
Allocated for claim ex- 
COE scccenson ecccccece eooccecs 43,200 


Allocated for acquisition... ........ 420,000 
Allocated for administration ........ 128,400 
Allocated for inspection and 

DN. can decatamedens BAaKeows 4,800 
Allocated for taxes, licenses, 

MOE. sicasd sich eveweneeh Maesaenee 33,600 
Allocated Soe Pretec ccccce covcveve 000 


Now that cost has been determined 
under each factor, the problem before 
us is to complete the undertaking in ac- 
cordance with the plans and specifica- 
tions. 

This is a sizable order and requires able 
direction, especially in connection with 
incurred losses. However, I am convinced 
that completion is possible by fearless 
approach, with full understanding of the 
dangerous pitfalls. 

Suppose we delve into one unit, Per- 
sonal Accident, and prove the contention 
that the margin set aside for profit is 
within reach. 

Pure Losses Incurred 

This factor, 45.0%, reduced to dollars, 
directs attention to the fact that the 
total pure losses incurred on earned pre- 
miums of $1,200,000 total $540,000. 

The problem of controlling losses to a 
definite ratio is no simple task. How- 
ever, it is my belief that losses are con- 
trollable over a span of three years, but 
only provided the source of production 
be selected with expert care and each 
and every risk submitted stand the acid 
test of a thoroughly experienced under- 
writer. 

Exception may be taken to my con- 
tention of controlling pure losses in- 
curred over a three year period if not 
explained, as one may draw the impres- 
sion that such a span is too indefinite. 
In order to clarify this statement so that 
one may appreciate the need for broad- 
ness, permit me to call attention to the 
fact that premium rates are based on 
average loss developments, and not on a 
limited experience. 

It is only fair to expect the under- 
writer to suffer unusual or catastrophic 
loss during a restricted period, which 
would by reason of the amount of loss 
involved cause liability in excess of the 
loss factor. Such unfortunate losses 
must be averaged out of profit on the 
balance of the business over a sound du- 
ration of time. 

This application is only proper, other- 
wise it would be absolutely impossible to 
standardize rates. 

Occupational exposure, physical and 
moral hazard, are vital in the eyes of a 
sound underwriter and no risk will gain 
his approval unless it measures well in 
line with essential standards. 

Accommodation on sub-standard lines 
can only be entertained with the cer- 
tainty of damage to profit, therefore the 
wise underwriter refuses them. 

No company can expect to run Per- 
sonal Accident business off at a 45.0% 
pure loss incurred ratio unless that com- 
pany restricts the provisions of its pol- 
icy contract to standard benefits. 

Controlling loss under this classifica- 
tion cannot be accomplished by those 
companies that fail to stop loss at a 
definite amount in their contract pro- 
visions. Common sense should teach 
underwriters that unlimited disability 
payments lack proper evidence in estab- 
lishing loss reserves, which has a ten- 
dency to weaken rate levels, and control- 
ling this factor depends on adequate pre- 
mium. 

Claim Expense 

Personal Accident claim expense per- 
mits spending 3.6% of Personal Accident 
earned premiums for expenses incurred 
in claim supervision, adjustment, and in- 
vestigation of all losses. 

This factor in dollars amounts to 
$43,200, and the business can under no 


circumstances be charged with more, so 
it becomes the duty of the directing 
power to enforce a program that will 
bring claims operations at least to this 
figure. 

By claim expense it is understood that 
all cost is included, allocated as well as 
unallocated. Allocated claim cost is that 
portion of claim expense that can be di- 
rectly charged to specific claims, because 
the amount incurred is solely traceable 
to a definite risk. 

Unallocated claim cost is all other 
claim expense incurred by reason of 
maintaining a claim division, such as sal- 
aries, travel expense, rent, telephone, 
telegraph, postage, printing, stationery, 
legal fees, etc., that, because of their in- 
terest in many claims, cannot be allo- 
cated to specific cases. 

This factor offers no real complications 
to those of experience, so it seems fair 
to pass as a reasonable figure to service 
the run-off of the volume scheduled. 


Acquisition 


Here we have a factor so many fail to 
understand, and the only reason that I 
can attribute for their lack of apprecia- 
tion of its importance in success is eager- 
ness for premium income. 

The factor is 35.0%, and in dollars on 
earned premiums of $1,200,000 the com- 
pany has exactly $420,000—no more and 
no less—to complete every detail in con- 
nection with true acquisition cost. 

Acquisition expense is intended to 
imply cost of delivery at the home office, 
exclusive of losses, loss expense, admin- 
istration, taxes, licenses, fees, inspection 
and bureau cost. 

Acquisition includes producers’ com- 
missions, cost of policy-writing, field su- 
pervision and collections. 

Determination as to its extent of de- 
velopment only requires simple arith- 
metic, and the method of learning its ex- 
istence needs no actuary. 

The following formula can be applied 
to either branch office or direct report- 
ing agency system. 

First, let us consider this factor by 
taking into consideration a given terri- 
tory under the supervision of a branch 
office that is responsible for the produc- 
tion of $300,000 in premiums of all 
classes, operating at an overhead of $22,- 
500, exclusive of claim, inspection, bureau 
and payroll audit expense. 

Assume that $20,000 of the total pre- 
mium income of $300,000 is Personal Ac- 
cident. By applying the acquisition fac- 
tor of 35% we have $7,000 to cover de- 
livery to the home office. 

This Personal Accident volume of 
$20,000 must be charged with its pro- 
portionate share of the total branch of- 
fice overhead: and as the Personal Acci- 
dent premiums amount to 1/15th of the 
total branch office premiums, it is only 
proper to allocate 1/15th of the total 
expenses to this class, or $1,500. 

The branch office has allowed the pro- 
ducers of these Personal Accident pre- 
miums 30% commission, so it becomes 
necessary to add this $6,000 to the pro- 
rata share of branch office expenses, 
which produces total acquisition of $7,- 
500, which is $500 in excess of permissible 
acquisition, or 242%. 

In a previous statement we have dem- 
onstrated that profit hinges on forcing 
developments within factor limitations, 
so correction of this overload must be 
made. But how? Careful study, with 
complete understanding, clearly offers 
two applications: 

First, branch office expenses will have 
to be reduced from $22,500 to $15,000, or 
30%, so as to lower the amount charge- 
able to Personal Accident 
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New Assetendem Cas. 
1932 Results Given 


$24,501,124 IN ASSETS ARE SHOWN 
Net Premiums Written $12,546,780; In- 
vestment Depreciation Reserve  In- 
creased to $1,500,000; Surplus $2,493,451 


In his annual report to stockholders 
last week J. Arthur Nelson, 
New Amsterdam Casualty, 
net premiums written by the company 
in 1932 were $12,546,780 and that net in- 
vestment earnings were $892,160, making 
a total income for the year of $13,438,- 
941. Acquisition and administration ex- 
penses paid were $5,002,238, while losses 
and claim expenses paid were $9,488,796, 
a total in expenses of $14,491,034. 

Total assets of $24,501,124 were shown 
in the company’s financial statement, of 
which $9,781,400 represented the book 
value of bonds and $3,413,160 the book 
value of stocks. “These amortized, legal 
and average values are closer to real 
values than current depressed market 
prices,” Mr. Nelson explained. Cash in 
suspended banks was shown at $598,257 
and cash in banks, offices and bureaus 
$657,796. Under liabilities the statement 
showed a reserve of $1,500,000 for depre- 
ciation of investments, which represent- 
ed an increase of $500,000 over the pre- 
vious year. Capital of the company re- 
mained at $4,500,000, which, with its sur- 
plus of $2,493,451, gave a surplus to 
policyholders of $6,993,451. The net loss 
of surplus for the year was shown at 
$1,292,907. 

Nelson Comments on Year’s Results 


In his report President Nelson had the 
following comments to make: “Those 
who escape the perils of hurricane or 
wreck do not worry about minor injuries 
or relatively small losses. In presenting 
an unsatisfactory report for the year 
1932 we are gratified that under the cir- 
cumstances it is not worse. The events 
of the past three years have been un- 
precedented in the casualty and surety 
business and beyond the capacity of or- 
dinary mortals to overcome. 

“We were fortunate at the beginning 
of the depression to be in a very strong 
financial condition. Despite the disasters 
of the last three years, we are still in a 
strong financial position, and able to con- 
tinue dividends to stockholders at a 
slightly reduced rate. Our income from 
investments has been diminished by 
passing of dividends on some stocks we 
own and from defaults on some bonds. 
Our policy is to limit our dividend pay- 
ments to an amount within our interest 
earnings. 

“Our financial statement is rendered 
at values required for our annual state- 
ment to the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York, which are higher 
than current market values. These amor- 
tized, legal and average values are closer 
to real values than current depressed 
market prices. At the end of 1931 we 
set up a $1.000.000 reserve for denrecia- 
tion of investments and increased it at 
the end of 1932 to $1,500,000. 

“We believe the worst phases of the 
denression are behind us. Our organi- 
vation is functioning better than ever, 
is ready for any opportunity for im- 
provement. and will moke a profit when 
there is any available.” 


president, 
revealed that 


PLATE GLASS BUREAU MEETING 
At the annual meeting last week of the 
New York Plate Glass Service Bureau, 
suhsidiarv of the National Bureau of Cas- 
nalty & Suretv Underwriters, the Royal 
Indemnity. Indemnitv Insurance Co. of 
North America and Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnitv were elected to the supervisorv 
committee for three vear terms succeed- 
ing the Globe Indemnitv. London & L2n- 
cashire Indemnity and Constitution In- 
demnity 
Holdover members of this committee 
are the Travelers Insurance Co.. United 
States Casualty, United States F. & G.. 
Aetna Casualtv & Surety. Emonloyers’ 
Liability and Commercial Casualty. 
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CENTURY INDEMNITY SHOWING 





Assets Increased to $6,612,842 and Capital 
To $800,000; President Ives Points 
To Improvement Over 1931 
The Century Indemnity reported total 
admitted assets of $6,612,842 at the close 
of 1932 as compared with $6,306,982 the 
year previous. Its capital stood at $800,- 
000, an increase of $50,000 and surplus 
paid in during the year amounted to $1,- 
450,000. An underwriting loss of $1,366,- 
414 and an investment gain of $214,761 
was reported. After the underwriting 
loss and setting up of $142,198 contin- 
gency reserve and other charges surplus 

was increased $109,858. 

In reporting on the year’s results Presi- 
dent Ralph B. Ives said that although 
the company experienced an unprofitable 
year there was a decided improvement 
over 1931. He pointed to material chang- 
es made in the underwriting policy of the 
company and territory covered which, 
with many more changes now in contem- 


plation, will bring about even greater 
improvement this year. “Our premium 
income could be materially increased,” 


Mr. Ives said, “but with the bad experi- 
ence of all casualty companies during the 
economic crisis we have deemed it part 
of wisdom to limit our income to an 
ultra conservative basis.” 


MASS. FEDERATION MEETING 





Chief Justice Pattangall of Maine Su- 

preme Court to Be Chief Speaker 

at Feb. 5 Annual Gathering 

The Insurance Federation of Massa- 
chusetts will hold its sixteenth annual 
meeting and luncheon on February 9 at 
the Boston City Club with Chief Justice 
William R. Pattangall of the Supreme 
Court of Maine as the principal speaker. 
Justice Pattangall, who will be intro- 
duced by President Arthur W. Burke of 
the Federation, will talk on “Govern- 
mental Interference in Private Business.” 

The other speaker will be Counsel John 
W. Downs, who will discuss the 125 bills 
which have been filed this year with the 
Bay State legislature affecting the insur- 
ance business in the state. Attendance 
at the luncheon has been limited to 500. 





MADE SURPLUS INCREASE 
_ The Hartford Steam Boiler made an 
increase of $566,509 in surplus during 
1932 bringing this figure up to $4,693,533 
after setting up contingency reserves of 


$3,600,000. Total assets of the company 
were $19,514,636; net premiums written 
$3,637,408. Losses incurred amounted to 


$641,610 and all other underwriting ex- 
penses $3,696,372, which left an under- 
writing profit of $850,336 on the year’s 


business. 


—=:! 


PROTECTING STATE DEPOSITs 





Michigan State Treasurers Criticized For 
Placing Very Large Lines in 
Smaller Companies 

Criticism of previous Michigan treas- 
urers for their policies as regards de- 
manding adequate surety for deposits of 
state funds was voiced during the past 
week by Theodore I. Fry, new incumbent 
of the position. Fry, a Democrat, spe. 
cifically criticized various acts of his two 
Republican predecessors, Howard Law- 
rence of Ionia and Frank D. McKay, 
Grand Rapids. He said that he would 
adopt a policy of greater protection for 
such deposits, more in line with that of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Fry cited as a specific instance of 
practice in protecting deposits the fact 
that state funds aggregating $24,000,000 
had been safeguarded by bonds supplied 
by the Central West Casualty of Detroit, 
a company whose combined capital and 
surplus are slightly in excess of $1,400- 
000. He did not state how much of this 
amount represented the net retention by 
the Detroit carrier. There is consider- 
able sentiment for a change in the law 
relative to surety companies to provide 
that they be prevented from accepting a 
net retention on any one bond of more 
than 10% of their capital and surplus. 























Conscientious in its conception of 
its obligations to agents and policy- 
holders for fair dealing; rendering 
_ efficient service and dependable pro- 
tection; the Bankers Indemnity enjoys 


| favorable, nationwide recognition. 


BANKERS INDEMNITY 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 
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MASS. DEPOSIT BILL ARGUED 





Would Require Cos. Writing Compulsory 
Auto Insurance to Deposit Funds or 
Post Bonds With State 
Arguments pro and con were heard 
this week by the 
committee on 


Massachusetts joint 


legislative insurance on 
House Bill 89 under which the commis- 
sioner of insurance could require insur- 
ance companies writing automobile lia- 
bility insurance in the state to post a 
bond or make a deposit with his de- 
partment so as to safeguard claimants 
in the event of the company’s liquida- 
tion or withdrawal from the state. The 
bill, recommended and _ supported by 
Commissioner Merton L. Brown, was 
vigorously opposed by John W. Cronin, 
the Liberty Mutual, and 


preening 
American Mutual Al- 


George L. Barnes, 
liance. 

Commissioner Brown based his support 
of the bill on the working of the existing 
law requiring similar deposits from com- 
panies writing compensation insurance in 
the state. He said that in several cases 
the deposit or bond required by the in- 
surance department had satisfied claims 
of residents of the commonwealth against 
companies which either went into liqui- 
dation or withdrew from the state. The 
compulsory feature of the automobile lia- 
bility law makes such safeguards even 
more necessary, he declared. 

In opposing the measure Mr. Cronin 
argued that the right road to safeguard- 
ing claimants against insurance compa- 
nies under the compulsory law lay in 
extending the supervisory work of the 
state insurance department by increased 
appropriations for it. In this connec- 
tion he pointed to the small percentage 
of the state’s income from the compa- 
nies which goes to the support of the 
department. 

Mr. Cronin and Mr. Barnes based the 
greater part of their objections to the 
bill upon the burden that the retaliatory 
laws of other states would place upon 
Massachusetts companies, citing as an 
example the experience of one company 
writing compensation insurance in IIli- 
nois where deposits required by the re- 
taliatory law made conditions so unfa- 
vorable that it has been forced to cut 
down its business in a hitherto profitable 
State. 





TRAFFIC SAFETY CONTEST 


About 500 Cities to Be Enrolled This 
Year; First Contest Last Year 
Had Good Results 
Around 500 cities are expected to take 
ug in the second annual National Traf- 
fic Safety Contest this year. The con- 
test officially began on January 1, and at 
that time a large number of cities was 
enrolled, ranging from Kerrville, Tex., 
with 4,000 inhabitants, to Cleveland with 

1,000,000 population. 

The contest is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and the entries are 
made for the communities by police de- 
partments, city managers and_ safety 
committees. The chairman of the drive 
is City Manager John M. Edy of Dallas. 

The cities entered in the contest last 
year were successful in maintaining low 
mes accident records. 





$ 
DECIDE WHITE SULPHUR DATES 


reliminary announcement has been 
made that the 23rd annual convention of 
the International Association of yee 
& Surety Underwriters will be held < 
the Greenbrier, White Sulphur a 
Sey ptember 6 to 8 As heretofore this 
will | > a joint and concurrent convention 
with the National Association of Casual- 
ty & Surety Agents. 


JOINS YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY 


. Frank E. Schoner, formerly metropol- 
tan production manager of the Union 
Indem: lity, has joined the Yorkshire In- 
demnity as man: ager of its burglary de- 
partment. He has been in the business 
or the past fifteen years. 








Radio City Construction Made Several 
Safety Records; Precautions Taken 


The erection of the five buildings com- 
prising the Radio City part of Rocke- 
feller Center in New York City was 
accomplished with a very low rate of 
accidents, partly due to a greater atten- 
tion being paid to safety than is usual. 
Accidents requiring compensation have 
been averaging about one to every 20,000 
man-hours of work. 

Accident prevention was gone at as 
scientifically as any of the engineering 
problems in this enormous project. The 
insurance company carrying the compen- 
sation line maintained an accident bu- 
reau at the site, and the contractors en- 
deavored to set a record for safety. 

The tearing down of almost three 
whole blocks containing 200 buildings was 
accomplished by Albert A. Volk Co. with 
only three lost-time accidents. The men 
were given frequent safety talks, and a 
bonus was made to foremen preventing 
accidents in their territory. Gloves were 
issued to employes without charge, and 
they were also provided with white 
stockings to avoid infection from step- 
ping on nails. 

The excavation, although believed to 
be the largest ever made in New York 
City, was made without a single serious 
accident. During this work the first 
practical application was made of the 
Kelly Dust Trap, which is intended to 
prevent silicosis, the fatal disease pro- 
duced by rock dust settling in the lungs. 

During the erection of the steel for 
the five buildings, which included the 


seventy story office structure, there were 
eighty-three lost time accidents. Seven 
great trusses which support the block- 
wide roof of the Radio City Music Hall, 
world’s largest theatre, were erected 
without a single serious injury. 

Among the safety devises used during 
the actual construction were automatic 
safety brakes on all hoisting machines, 
two extra steel guys on each derrick, pro- 
tective glasses given to all men drilling 
or burning steel, metal-tipped shoes sup- 
plied at cost to protect toes, apprentice 
boys to pick up unused bolts and loose 
metal, two temporary 200-ton loading 
platforms erected at the thirty-third floor 
of the RCA Building for the transfer of 
steel columns and beams, and the fact 
that no work was allowed on rainy or 
windy days. 

Among other contrivances were the 
substitution of patent scaffolds with roof 
protection for the open rope-suspended 
ladder scaffold commonly used in stone 
setting, tubular steel and hanging scaf- 
folds in theater auditoriums erected bv 
experts in this line, fiber helmets used 
in dangerous places as protection against 
falling objects, full-sized wire mesh doors 
for all elevator openings—a practice un- 
usual in building construction; catch 
scaffolds erected on the exterior of the 
buildings to protect workmen below, 
special heavy-duty material hoists for 
limestone instead of the usual outside 
derricks, and monorail cranes on the 
ground floor for handling heavy elevator 
equipment. 





GETS LIMITED MICH. LICENSE 

The International Reinsurance has 
been granted a limited certificate of au- 
thority by the Michigan department to 
permit servicing and renewal of the bus- 
iness of the Independence Indemnity, 
General Indemnity and Public Indemnity, 
all of which had Michigan licenses and 
were recently reinsured by the Interna- 
tional. This action followed a confer- 
ence between department officials, head- 
ed by Commissioner Livingston, and 
company representatives, headed by 
President Carl Hansen of the Interna- 
tional. The license restrictions, it was 
stated, specify that the company shall 
make no effort to obtain new business 
or to enlarge the agency plant. 





REVOKES 471 AUTO LICENSES 

A total of 471 automobile licenses were 
revoked or suspended by New York 
commissioner of motor vehicles in the 
two week period ending January 7. Of 
these 170 car owners must show finan- 
cial responsibility before their applica- 
tions for new licenses will be considered. 
In the New York City area there were 
nineteen revocations and 292 suspensions. 





GLENS FALLS IND. RESULTS 
The Glens Falls Indemnity reported to- 
tal assets of $8,248,516 as of December 31, 
1932, including bonds and stocks of $4,- 
997,350 ,and cash in banks and office of 
$450,122. Capital stood at $1,000,000, net 
ae at $600,000, giving a surplus to 
policyholders of $1,600,000. Reserve for 

contingencies was shown at $805,347. 





NAMES CONNECTICUT RECEIVER 


The Connecticut Insurance Department 
has appointed Barney Berman of South 
Norwalk as ancilliary receiver in that 
state for the defunct Union Indemnity 
with S. C. Perell of Stamford as attorney 
for the receiver. 


CHICAGO COMPANY MERGER 

The stockholders and policyholders of 
the Life and Casualty and the Mutual 
Casualty of Chicago have voted to merge 
the two concerns. The same interests 
own the two companies and the merger 
was made for economy. The united in- 
stitution will be known as the Life and 
Casualty of Chicago. 


PACIFIC INDEMNITY SHOWING 


Closed 1932 With Admitted Assets of 
$7,647,031; Policyholders’ Surplus 
Stood at $3,453,969 
The Pacific Indemnity, headed by Lee 
A. Phillips, closed 1932 with total ad- 
mitted assets of $7,647,031 of which 
$907,042 represented cash in banks and 
office, $2,773,389 in bonds and $476,293 in 
stocks. The company’s surplus at the 
end of the year stood at $1,953,969 which 
with its capital of $1,500,000 gave a sur- 

plus to policyholders of $3,453,969. 

Net premium volume of the Pacific In- 
demnity for 1932 was only 3.9% less than 
in 1931. A contingent securities reserve 
of $582,624 was set up in its statement 
to adjust security valuations to actual 
December 31, 1932, market values. 





MADE W. M. GRAFF’S ASSISTANT 


Roland C. Shipley, an inspector in the 
Baltimore branch office of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers for the past four years, has been 
transferred to the head office where he 
will be assistant to Wesley M. Graff, di- 
rector, safety engineering division. Edu- 
cated at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
and the Johns Hopkins University, Mr. 
Shipley has had intensive training in in- 
dustrial safety matters in the last four 
years while inspecting insured plans of 
the Baltimore district. 





CONN. INDEMNITY FIGURES 


The Connecticut Indemnity, casualty 
affiliate of the Security of Hartford, had 
a premium income in 1932 of $146,106 as 
compared with $34,351 in 1931. Its ad- 
mitted assets at the close of the year 
were $638,792, surplus $168,895 and capi- 
tal $250,000. The book value of its stocks 
and bonds as of December 31, 1932, was 
$556,456. There was a loss of $10,533 
from underwriting and investments. 





W. EUGENE ROESCH RESIGNS 


W. Eugene Roesch, who has been pres- 
ident of the M. & S. Agency, Inc., of 
Newark since January, 1931, has resigned 
this post, severing all connections with 
the firm. His future plans will be an- 
nounced shortly. 


JOYCE MAKES 1932 REPORT 


Gives Nat’! Surety’s Premiums at $13,- 
372,808; Contingent Reserve of 
$9,829,837 Set Up 


The report on 1932 results made by 
Joyce of the Na- 
tional Surety at the annual meeting of 
stockholders this week showed that the 


Chairman William B. 


company had a premium volume of $13,- 
372,808, a decrease of $2,542,000 or 16%. 
Mr. Joyce explained, however, that $800,- 
000 of this decrease was voluntary be- 
cause of the discontinuance of unproft- 
able lines. 

A net underwriting loss of $2,470,000 
was reported which was partly offset by 
investment income of $1,367,686, giving a 
net operating and investment loss of $1,- 
103,511. Computing its capital, surplus 
and contingent reserve on the basis pre- 
scribed by the New York Insurance De- 
partment the National closed the year 
with capital of $3,000,000, surplus of $6,- 
000,000 and contingent reserve of $9,- 
829,837. 

In his report Chairman Joyce said that 
he had been with the National and its 
predecessors for more than forty years, 
and never before had the surety world 
been — upon to justify its existence 
as it had been during the past three 
years. He felt that with minor excep- 
tions the companies had accepted and 
fulfilled their responsibility in a most 
creditable manner. 

At a subsequent meeting of the board 
of directors Chairman Joyce and Presi- 
dent E. M. Allen were re-elected with 
practically no change in the entire offi- 
cial staff. 





BANK INSURANCE FUND 


Depository Cover for Citizens Proposed 
In Wisconsin Bill; Would 
Be Voluntary 

A state fund for the insurance of bank 
deposits of citizens is to be passed on 
by the Wisconsin legislature, a bill hav- 
ing been introduced by State Senator G. 
Erle Ingram, a Progressve. Insurance 
in the fund would be voluntary. 

The fund would be in the custody of 
the state treasurer, subject to supervision 
by the insurance commissioner, and in- 
vested by the state investment board. 

Rates would be set by the insurance 
commissioner. Like the Wisconsin state 
life insurance fund, liability to insureds 
— be limited to the amount of the 
fund, and the state general fund would 
not be liable, although it is liable for 
excess losses on depository bonds. 





F. & C. INCREASE PROPOSED 


A special meeting of stockholders of 
the Fidelity & Casualty has been called 
for February 11 to vote on a proposal 
of the directors to add $4,000,000 to the 
assets of the company. 

By this move the F. & C. capital would 
be increased from $2,200,000 to $2,250,000 
and the surplus from $1,151,266 to $5,- 


101,266. Commenting on the proposed 
action Ernest Sturm chairman of the 
board, said it would place the company 


in a strong financial position, after set- 
ting up full reserves for all obligations 





ELECT TWO DIRECTORS 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Lloyds of America on W xe wpe ho 
Lewis H. Pounds and William R. Will- 


cox were elected directors of the com- 
pany. Mr. Pounds, who was Rep ublic an 
candidate for mayor of New York, suc- 


ceeds William Friedman. At the annual 
directors’ meeting which followed the 
stockholders’ meeting all officers of the 


company were so-aiaaies 1. 


DROPPING MOTORISTS’ CLUB 

The Lansing Association of Insurance 
Agents is abandoning the Lansing Mo- 
torists’ Club, the dummy organization 
fi rmed by the association a few years 
ago to provide the so-called “club serv- 
ices” t to the patrons of stock automobile 
insurance. 
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Accident Insurance— An Important 


Segment In Circle Of Protection 
By B. A. Page, 


Vice-President, Travelers 


In the following article which appeared 
in a recent Protection Mr. Page tells 
why the protection afforded by accident 
insurance is so much more valuable today 
than it was twenty years ago. 

Why does the protection which acci- 
dent insurance affords constitute a use- 
ful public service? The spreading of 
loss over a large number of people makes 
the burden light on each, avoids the in- 
dividual misfortune, makes it possible for 
bills to be paid, for good services to be 
secured, keeps injured individuals from 
becoming public charges or an expense 
to their families or friends. 

Why is accident insurance more neces- 
sary today than it was twenty years ago? 
The hazards of life have increased. 
Twenty years ago the automobile haz- 
ard was only just starting; today mil- 
lions are injured in automobile accidents 
alone and practically the entire popula- 
tion of men and women alike are ex- 
posed to this hazard. Twenty years ago 
it was rare to see a woman driving an 
automobile; today many of them drive 
cars—all of them ride in them. 

Other hazards are just as great today 
as they were twenty years ago. The pe- 
destrian hazard is greatly increased. 
Twenty years ago a man who expected 
to take an extended railway trip bought 
accident insurance. Extended trips to- 
day are taken by auto instead of by rail- 
way conveyance. 

Accidents Will Happen 


There are many million people today 
who play golf—not a seriously hazardous 
diversion—but accidents will happen. 
More people are getting out today for 
tennis, hunting, fishing, et cereta, be- 
cause they are able to go places. The 
old horse and buggy took a long time 
to get anywhere. The country doctor 
today covers his round of patients in 
just about a quarter of the time that it 
took him to do it when he hitched up 
the old gray mare. 

This is a fast moving world. Even the 
sixty-mile an hour train is not consid- 
ered fast enough and last year over 600,- 
000 people were passengers on airplane 
transport routes. The up-to-date con- 
tracts cover without extra charge the le- 
gitimate aircraft passenger hazard. 

It is not so long ago that women were 
looked upon as the “weaker sex.” Today 
they take non-stop trips from New York 
to London by airplane, they excel in ath- 
letic sports, they are prominent in golf 
and in tennis, they drive their own cars 
and they have the vote. 

This is a freer world but a more haz- 
ardous world. Normal men and women 
can and do guard against disease by 
clean habits, good diet, healthful exer- 
cise, but no man or woman can tell when 
an accident will strike. The more active 
they are the more they are exposed. 


Insurance Averages Losses 


It is the function of insurance to dis- 
tribute loss—or another way of putting 
it, to average loss. Modern business 
could not be transacted without the cover 
fire insurance affords; many women and 
children would be left destitute were it 
not for the cover which life insurance 
affords. A man’s fortune and home would 
be endangered were it not for the cover 
which liability insurance affords. 

Other well-known forms of insurance 
—all are necessary, yet because accident 
insurance is personal insurance it is rele- 
gated to the background. A man will in- 
sure his house and his belongings with- 
cut solicitation on the part of an agent. 
His chances of having a fire may be the 


proportion of one to twenty in relation 
to his chances of meeting with an acci- 
dental injury, yet that which is of much 
more importance to himself and his fam- 
ily he leaves uninsured. 


When Income Is Cut Off 


A man earning a fair income will, so 
long as he continues to earn it, be able 
to provide his family with reasonable 
comforts, his children with an education, 
keep up the payments on his life insur- 
ance, contribute a reasonable amount to 
charity and perform all of the duties of 
a representative citizen. Yet it has to be 
brought home to him and forcefully that 
should he meet with an accident, that 
which produces all of these things for 
himself and family may be crippled if not 
entircly destroyed. 

In the younger ages many men are un- 
able to pay for the amount of life in- 
surance which is necessary to provide 
for their families should anything happen. 
It is a matter of record that a healthy 
man up to age forty-five is more likely 
to die by accident than by disease. 

While a man is creating an estate 
through the medium of life insurance and 
savings, it is most important that he 
safeguard his estate against his early 
death through accident. By doing this at 
rates which are admittedly low he is 
taking care of an insurable contingency 
and it is good foresight to do so. 

We all have our families to consider 
as well as ourselves. We may have a 
member crippled or killed by accident. 
The expense alone constitutes a drain on 
savings running into several thousands 
of dollars. We can ill meet this if our 
budget does not contain a provision for 
just such a contingency. It is here again 
that accident insurance steps into the 
breach and makes it possible to insure 
the wife and adult children in such a 
way that heavy expenses will be taken 
care of fully. Cost of such insurance is 
small and it is much better to have it 
than to be without it. 


Concentrate on Young People 


Several millions in this country arrive 
each year at voting age. When we con- 
sider that life at best is short and that 
in a few years these young people of to- 
day will be the leaders of tomorrow, 
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what a tremendous number of prospects 
there are arriving at insurable ages each 
and every year who should be ap- 
proached on the subject of insurance, ed- 
ucated early as to its advantages and, in- 
cidentally, what splendid prospects these 
young people are as time goes on and 
they become income earners and promi- 
nent in business and social activities. 

If the millions arriving at voting age 
were each and every one of them cov- 
ered by a form of insurance which is 
adapted to their position and needs that 
alone would amount to a vast volume of 
business. The agent who early discerns 
the value of building up a clientele 
among young people will reap a heavy 
harvest as the years go by. 

_As men and women grow older they 
die and pass from the picture, they be- 
come invalided, they are no longer insur- 
able. Young people have long years of 
life before them, as time is measured, 
and it is to them that the gospel of in- 
—— protection should be early car- 
ried, 

How Insurance Has Weathered Hard 


Times 


It is truly said that the business of in- 
surance is only in its infancy and that 
we will have a fully secured world only 
when we have a fully insured world. In 
any event we all know that insurance 
has stood up during the past years of 
stress, doubt and uncertainty, failing 
banks, falling securities, cessation of div- 
idends and falling values in property, 
that every loss has been met fairly and 
squarely when business in general has 
suffered and suffered severely. This is 
due not alone to the individual integrity 
and good management of the insurance 
companies, but also to the manner in 
which insurance is supervised and gov- 
erned in every state by the supervisory 
insurance authorities. 

Insurance as an institution is more 
highly regarded and will more generally 
receive in the future the support it so 
richly deserves. There will be less fool- 
is criticism of the insurance business, 
less willingness to decry the insurance 
man and his efforts, less willingness to 
refer to the insurance company as an 
institution which is making too much 
money. Memories may be short, the 
people may again engage in speculation, 
extravagance instead of prudence may 
rule, but it is our prediction that the 
man of intelligence will see to it that 
his insurance house is well built before 
he indulges in speculative undertakings; 
he will feel that it is his first duty to 
protect himself and his family against 
all possible contingencies before taking 
chances. If the depression taught no 
other lesson, this lesson alone is worth 
much to the present and succeeding gen- 
erations. 

Accident insurance is an important seg- 
ment in the insurance circle of protec- 
tion. 





L. M. Kuh Gives A. & H. Sales Tips 


In Opening Cont’l Casualty Lectures 


The many opportunities for selling ac- 
cident and health insurance during 1933 
were outlined by Lloyd M. Kuh, district 
branch office manager, disability divi- 
sion of the Continental Casualty in New 
York, in opening the first sales meeting 
a week ago in the accident and health 
lecture course for agents and brokers 
sponsored by the Continental. Mr. Kuh 
felt that increased activity in business 
with the reawakening of industry will 
bring greater demand for accident and 
health; that the line is one of the few 
in which business may be created with- 
out awaiting renewals. 

Some of the sources of business point- 
ed out by Mr. Kuh follow: 

The old proven method of going to ac- 
quaintances not to sell a policy exclu- 
sively because of friendship but because 
of their vital insurance needs. Then 
getting from such acquaintances a list of 
their friends and securing an endless 
chain of leads in that manner. Mr. Kuh 


said that the grocer, clothier, garage 
owner, restaurant proprietor and others 
with whom the agent has an_ entree 
through business done with them are 
logical prospects. So are policemen and 
firemen as they appreciate the possibility 
of accidents. 

“Watch the newspapers for accounts 
of accident and sickness cases,” he sug- 
gested, “and by canvassing the district 
where these persons live you will find 
their neighbors in a mood to listen to 
your sales talk.” 

Among other sources Mr. Kuh recom- 
mended the effective use of the printed 
return postcard by way of “breaking the 
ice”; canvassing employes of large util- 
ity companies and the old fashioned cold 
canvassing from door to door. “Never 
be satisfied with your day’s work unless 
you have had five real interviews,” Mr. 
Kuh said, pointing out that the consci- 
entious salesman works five or six days 
a week, fifty weeks in a year. 


Behrens Talk 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Behrens explained that he said “if any” 
because he did not desire to get into a 
controversy on 


whether companies 


should or should not own common stocks 
Value of Bond Amortization 


In Mr. Behrens’ opinion the amortiza- 
tion of bonds is not primarily for the 
purpose of overstating values. He said: 
“It is for the purpose of stating the value 
correctly in reiation to the liability which 
it offsets. Furthermore, it keeps a com- 
pany’s financial condition sound by pre- 
venting in times of speculatively high 
bond prices the inclusion in the statement 
of bonds at a market value which jis 
much in excess of their value as a coun- 
ter balance to liabilities. Thus, only 
sound bonds and those not in default as 
to interest or principle can have an 
amortized value. 

“When such a bond is valued on an 
amortized basis the value is fixed by its 
orginal cost and the rate of interest it 
yields to maturity. The principle of 
amortization of bond values, which is 
well established, going back for over a 
generation, has done much and properly 
so in the stabilization of insurance com- 
pany statements and in encouraging in- 
surance reserves to be invested in sound 
long term bonds of productive enter- 
prises.” 


Preferred and Common Stocks 


Discussing preferred stocks, Mr, 
Behrens said that as a rule they have a 
fixed rate of income and preference for 
a stated amount over common stocks in 
case of liquidation. It varies from a 
bond, he said, in that (1) it has no fixed 
maturity date and (2) that failure to pay 
the dividend on a preferred stock does 
not require the issuing company to go 
into receivership. The dividend payment 
if not paid when due, however, in the 
majority of cases becomes cumulatively a 
prior lien liability. 

“Many of these preferred and guaran- 
teed stocks are among the soundest fixed 
income investments, sounder than many 
bonds,” Mr. Behrens stressed, saying 
that it was his own personal view that 
this class of stocks has no relation what- 
soever to the problem of valuation of 
common stocks. He thought that the 
sound preferred or guaranteed stock 
should be valued so far as possible on 
the same basis as a sound bond. 

The common stock, on the other hand, 
represents a part of the ownership of a 
business, sharing proportionately in the 
profits and losses. The speaker said: 
“Obviously, the value of such a security 
is very difficult to ascertain as of any 
one given date. There have been times 
when ticker quatations as to that value 
have been considerably less than the 
actual amount of cash and U. S. govern- 
ment bonds held over and above all lia- 
bilities by the issuing corporation. On 
the other hand, there have been times 
when that ticker quotation has repre- 
sented an aggregate value for a corpora- 
tion which was ridiculously high.” 

For these reasons Mr. Behrens felt 
that the fixing of a proper inherent value 
for common stocks held by insurance 
coMpanies is a most vexing subject. He 
added: “In order to fix some uniform 
stabilizing factor as to the value of com- 
mon stocks the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners fixed at the 
end of 1931 and again at the end of 1932 
certain average prices, basing the form- 
ula upon scientific facts and applicable 
only to sound common stocks. It is at 
this value that these stocks are carried 
by most companies. 

“However, the sounder companies, 
wishing to be even more conservative 
than the Convention formula, make 4 
practice of setting up against these values 
certain contingency reserves on the very 
proper theory that the statement of an 
insurance company should be a safe and 
conservative one beyond any reasonable 
doubt.” 
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Insurance destiane For 
N. Y. Safety Conference 


SCHEDULED FOR MARCH 1 AND 2 





They Include Maxwell Halsey, Percy 
Bugbee, H. W. Heinrich and R. I. 
Catlin; G. M. McAinsh Chairman 





Many insurance men will take a prom- 
inent part in the fourth annual Greater 
New York safety conference which will 
be held March 1 and 2 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. George M. McAinsh of 
the American Mutual Liability is gen- 
eral chairman. The conference is to be 
given under the auspices of the metro- 
polit. in chapter of the American Society 
of Safety Engineers which is the engi- 
neering section of the National Safety 
Council. Fifty-four organizations are 
co-operating in making the affair a suc- 
cess, among them being the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

On the opening day Maxwell Halsey, 
trafic engineer, National Bureau, will 
talk before the eve group on “Vision 
Tests for Motor Vehicle Drivers,” while 
H. W. Heinrich, well-known safety en- 
gineer who is assistant superintendent of 
the engineering and inspection division 
of the Travelers, will address the hotel 
and restaurant group on “Where Does 
the Responsibility Rest?” At the in- 
spectors’ conference with Miss Frances 
Perkins, state industrial commissioner, 
presiding Frank FE. Morris, assistant 
chief engineer, Liberty Mutual, will be 
one of the sneakers on “The Inspector’s 
Function in Promoting Training and Ed- 
ucation.” 

Other Speakers 


On the second day Percv Bugbee, as- 
sistant general manager, National Fire 
Protection Association, will summarize 
the value of various types of hand fire 
extinguishers for different classes of fires 
at the safety equipment section; Robert 
I. Catlin. assistant vice-president, Aetna 
Life, will talk on “Why Fleet Operators 
Should Believe in Safety” before the 
commercial vehicle group; W. Graham 
Cole. safety engineer, Metropolitan Life, 
will discuss “Training and Supervision as 
a Means of Reducing Losses” in the 
nublic utilities meeting. and Thomas T. 
Duffield, also with Metropolitan Life, 
will des cribe “Ventilation Problems in 
Industry” at the health and safety sec- 
tion 

One of the featured topics for general 
liscussion in the construction group 
meeting is given this advance publicity: 
“Discovered! A way to Reduce Insur- 
mce Costs—An onpportunitv to study 
compensation insurance rates of all the 
states as to 1929 and 1932 with certain 
nertinent discoveries to enable the en- 
tire construction industry to bring about 
drastic reductions.” 


Many on Committees 


On the program committee the insur- 
ance men serving are C. C. Foster. Fi- 
delity & Casualty, and C. M. Senft, Globe 
Indemnity. On the publicity committee 
are H. A. Goodvear. Glens Falls Indem- 
nity; Thomas B. Hanly. National Bu- 
reau. and D. L. Rover. Ocean Accident. 
\. A. Arnurius, Hartford Accident, is 
general chairman of the committee on 
arrangements on which is also repre- 
sented L. L. Snencer, Travelers. W. 
Graham Cole, Metropolitan, is on the 
exhibit committee. Wesley M. Graff, 
National Bureau, is vice-chairman of the 
attendance committee representing the 
insurance group with P. B. Reinold, Lib- 
ertv Mutual, also serving on this com- 
mittee. H. C. Wiberg, Lumber Mutual 
Casualty, is on the banquet committee, 
and W. H. Richardson, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, a member of the general commit- 


POTTSTOWN APPOINTMENT 
Jacob S. Bahr & Son, Inc., 73-year-old 
Pottstown, Pa., agency, has been appoint- 
ed by the Massachusetts Bonding to rep- 
resent it in that city. This agency is one 
of the oldest and best known in the vi- 
cinity of Pottstown. 
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“Adjust Quickly - - Pay Promptly” 






In 37 years the U.S.F.&G. has 


never wavered from that policy 


- ITHIN AN HOUR of the robbery a representative of your 

Company was on the ground”... . “I should like to ex- 

press my appreciation for the promptness with which the loss 

which we suffered through a bank robbery on September 29 was 

paid” ... . ‘““We were very much pleased with the prompt settle- 
ment you made of our loss covered by your hold-up policy.” 


These are typical extracts from the hundreds of letters which 
have come to the U. S. F. & G., expressing thanks for the facility 
with which adjustments and settlements have been made in times 
of need. 


Since 1896, the U. S. F. & G. has promptly paid out 
$290,000,000 in claims and adjustment expenses. Today that rec- 
ord stands as an assurance to agents and brokers that they are 
insuring the future of their own business when they insure clients 


with the U. S. F. & G. and the F. & G. Fire. 


Unexcelled service on all casualty, 
surety, fire, automobile and inland 
marine lines through 11,000 
Agencies and branch offices in the 
United States and Canada. 


These Local-Agency-Minded Com- 
panies originated the slogan, 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as 





you would your Doctoror Lawyer.” 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
oe Fidelity G Guaranty Fire Corporation ‘i a’ 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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May Remove Safeguards 

Of Michigan Guest Law 
FRIENDLY SUITS WOULD RETURN 
Bill Introduced by Senator Doyle Might 


Restore Simple Negligence as 
Basis of Action by Guest 





An attack on Michigan’s “guest pass- 
enger” act was. launched in the State 
Senate during the past week when Sen- 
ator Doyle of Menominee offered a bill 
which would remove from the statute all 
the present safeguards and would bring 
back all manner of “friendly suits” de- 
signed to victimize insurers. 

Senator Doyle would amend the law, 
which now states that no action shall be 
entertained in behalf of a guest passen- 
ger against a motorist arising out of ac- 
cidental injuries unless the motorist shall 
have been guilty of “gross negligence” 
or “wilful and wanton misconduct,” by 
eliminating the word “gross” and the en- 
tire phrase ‘ ‘wilful and wanton miscon- 
duct.” This would obviously restore sim- 
ple negligence as a basis for action by 
any gratuitous passenger. 

In addition, the Doyle bill would re- 
move from the present act the imputa- 
tion of negligence placed upon guest 
passengers in cases where their hosts are 
to blame for accidents. This elimination, 
the senator claims, would permit recov- 
ery from third parties in many cases. It 
would also set up the doctrine of com- 
parative negligence by providing that 
contributory negligence would not be a 
bar to recovery in collision cases but that 
the jury would be allowed to decide the 
amount of damages due to the driver 
least responsible for the accident. 





JOINS CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 





E. V. Lonergan Made Metropolitan De- 
partment Manager; Has Had 20 Years’ 
Casualty Experience in New York 

E. V. Lonergan has resigned as assist- 
ant manager in the New York office of 
the Commercial and Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty companies to join the Continental 
Casualty as manager of its metropolitan 
department. He will be in charge of the 
development of general casualty lines in 
New York City, Westchester county and 
Long Island. 

Mr. Lonergan takes his new post after 
twenty years’ experience in production, 
underwriting and_ servicing casualty 
business in Greater New York. He was 
with the Aetna Life for two years and 
then Joined the Commercial Casualty, ad- 
vancing through various departments and 
serving as liability department superin- 
tendent before becoming assistant man- 
ager in New York of the Commercial 
and Metropolitan. Mr. Lonergan has a 
good reputation along William Street and 
is favorably known among metropolitan 
insurance brokers. 





EUROPEAN GENERAL REPORT 





Total Assets of Lest June 30 Were 
$15,460,635 According to New 
York Department 


The United States branch of the 
European General Reinsurance of Lon- 
don had total admitted assets of $15,- 
460,635 on June 30, 1932, according to 
an examination report completed by the 
New York Insurance Department. The 
total surplus to policyholders after all lia- 
bilities was $4,253,526, including $3,403,- 
526 net surplus. Liabilities then included 
reserves of $3,190,753 for liability lines; 
$144,448 for workmen’s compensation, and 
$2,984,242 for other lines. The unearned 
premium reserve was $4,017,525. 

Underwriting income earned from 
June W#, 1929, to June 30, 1932, was $22,- 
392,782 with losses and expenses of $21,- 
692,482, leaving an underwriting gain of 
$700,298. During the same period there 
were investment losses of $1,486,316. Net 
remittances to the home office were 
$851,801. 


J. C. Heyer 


(Continued from Page 37) 
share of this cost from $1,500 to $1,000; 


or 

Second, commission agreements will 
have to be reduced to effect a saving of 
214% in the amount paid producers. 

It goes without saying that the prac- 
tical adjustment rests in the rate of com- 
mission, because reduction in branch of- 
fice overhead by 30% would certainly im- 
pair facilities. 

This same method of reasoning can be 
applied under the direct reporting agency 
system. 

In such territories that are supervised 
by a special agent, it is proper to add 
to the commission paid the cost incurred 
by reason of the employment of a field- 
man, such as salary, travel expense, rent, 
clerical help, and miscellaneous expenses. 

Under this arrangement it is plainly 
evident that total acquisition cost of 35% 
cannot be paid out in commissions, be- 
cause it leaves no margin to cover field 
supervision. 

Surely these illustrations prove con- 
clusively that no company can afford to 
authorize commission rates in excess of 
saturation. 

Excess commission is only one evil, 
and in addition to this unwarranted prac- 
tice many companies make special con- 
cessions in the nature of claim allow- 
ances, rent, advances supposed to cover 
supervision and development, fees for 
special services, advances against un- 
earned commissions, advertising, etc., 
none of which are taken into considera- 
tion by the rate-making organizations in 
building the insurance dollar. 

Such burdens are non-meritorious, and 
companies are only fooling themselves 
with these fireworks. Acquisition can be 
regulated, but not by camouflaged side 
agreements. 

Acquisition should include all commis- 
sions, every allowance, total remunera- 
tion paid to field employes, traveling ex- 
penses, cost of writing policies, collec- 
tion expenses, and all other expenses in- 
cident to the maintenance of a field of- 
fice, except expenditures for taxes, gov- 
ernmental impositions, claim expense, or 
cost of making inspections and payroll 
audits. 


Administration 


Reference to factor table allocates 
10.7% as a full load in connection with 
administration. 

Administration cost includes such home 
office expenses as can be directly allo- 
cated to a given classification as well as 
a pro-rata share of all other home office 
overhead where direct allocation is not 
practical. 

Many companies are over-taxed under 
this factor because of their failure to ad- 
just employment to present levels of in- 
come, The majority are equipped with 
an organization well qualified to handle 
effectively a considerably larger volume. 

These companies are hopeful, of course, 
that general business conditions will 
show marked improvement in order to 
avoid the releasing of efficient em- 
ployes. 

Personally, I fail to see where man- 
agement can be excused for failure to 
average this factor out in line with its 
limitations. 


Taxes, Licenses, Fees, Inspection and 
Bureau 


This factor of 2.8% requires little 
study, as developments in the past have 
measured within its limit. 

E xpenses incurred due to governmental 
impositions at present do not cause one 
to be concerned over this cost. 

Incurred expenses for inspection and 
bureau service offers no real complication 
in successful management, especially 
under Personal Accident business. 

Some classes, such as Workmen’s 
Compensation, General Liability, Fleet 
Automobiles and Burglary, invite seri- 


ous study of inspection cost because 
of the importance of this information for 
intelligent underwriting. 

Bureau expenses can be extended to 
the poimt of becoming a burden. How- 
ever, [ do not conside~ this item a se- 
rious problem. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing formula is applicable to 
each classification, with variations essen- 
tial in the various factors as respects 
each, together with modification of prin- 
ciples to treat properly elements present 
because of the nature of their exposure. 

In the final analysis, we know that 
success depends solely upon guiding op- 
erations within certain limits that can 
be identified, the same as the successful 
contractor is called upon to do, so why 
debate the issue? 

The situation speaks for itself, and the 
last factor, profit, is accounted for by 
the extent to which other factors are 
controlled. 

Profit is there, and realization is to 
be found provided we approach the task 
with a wise performance of responsibil- 
ity and fearless determination. 

Our motto must be quality first; 
quantity be what it may. 


let the 





New Jewelry Policy 
(Continued from Page 36) 


ceny insurance, this premium is in ad- 
dition to the minimum premium now 
char; ged for the residence coverage. It 
is believed that all burglary insurance 
companies will require a reasonable 
amount of insurance on the residence 
before providing world wide theft cover- 
age on jewelry and furs. 

The National Bureau points out that 
this is an opportune time for the pre- 
sentation of the new policy. Losses oc- 
curring within residence have been show- 
ing a steady increase during the past 
three years, and the same is true of 
losses of jewelry and furs outside the 
premises. It has been the policy of the 
3ureau companies to keep abreast of the 
times in raising or lowering rates in sec- 
tions of the country where such action 
is justified but all changes in policy 
forms in recent years have been toward 
broadening the coverages and liberaliz- 
ing the terms. The new policy form is 
a step in that direction. 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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TO PROBE INSURANCE RACKETS 











Casualty Underwriters Ass’n of N. J. to 
Take Action at Feb. 8 Meeting; Seek 
Bar and Medical Ass’n Support 
The Casualty Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey at its regular monthly 
luncheon meeting on February 8 is ex- 
pected to take action in authorizing an 
immediate inquiry into insurance rackets 
particularly ambulance chasing which 
was so roundly scored by John A, 
Matthews, New Jersey attorney for the 
General Accident, when he spoke re- 

cently before the organization. 

Walter A. Schaefer, who is now be- 
ginning his third term as president of 
the association, will bring up for a vote 
at the meeting a resolution requesting 
the Bar Association of New Jersey and 
the New Jersey Medical Society to start 
investigations of their own. It pledges 
the underwriters to the fullest co- opera- 
tion possible with the professional socie- 
ties. The guest speaker will be Dr. Paul 
Keller, medical superintendent of New- 
ark Beth Israel Hospital, who will talk 
on “Ambulance Chasing and the Medical 
Profession.” 

According to Mr. Schaefer ambulance 
chasing and other racketeering practices 
are so bad in some sections of New Jer- 
sey that certain insurance companies will 
not appoint agents or accept business in 
these localities. He mentioned among 
the “bad spots” Passaic County, Bay- 
onne, Carteret, Perth Amboy and Mon- 
mouth County but said conditions were 
fairly good in Essex County. 





WESTERN & SOUTHERN IND. 


The Western & Southern Indemnity, 
casualty subsidiary of the Western & 
Southern group, reported as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, total assets of $2,696,476, 
and capital and surplus of $1,502,232 as 
compared with $1,425,184 a year ago. 


RETURNS TO HOME OFFICE 
_Ray McGee is back in the home office 
of the Bankers Indemnity after spend- 
ing a short time in its New York office. 
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